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Discussions at tel- 
ephone conventions 
in recent months 
have naturally cen- 
tered around busi- 
ness losses and the public tendency in some 
localities to urge a reduction in service 
rates. Economic conditions have made both 
questions live topics at all trade association 
meetings. Wherever industrial conferences 
of any character are held, these two prob- 
lems—overcoming the depression and con- 
tending with abnormal prices—hold the 
center of the stage. , 

Experience is showing telephone men 
that the rate situation is met with more 
success in communities where a systematic 
effort has been made to lay the facts be- 
fore the public and discuss the matter 
fairly and above board. The company 
that takes special pains to inform its 
patrons of its affairs, and the peculiarities 
of the telephone business, showing a dis- 
position to take the public into its con- 
fidence, is getting along better in these 
difficult times than by adopting the “Take 
it or leave it” attitude. 

Incidentally, such a company is protect- 
ing its public relations in a way that will 
prove valuable in the future when times 
revert to normal. Now, more than ever, 
it is to the interest of all service compa- 
nies to strive to maintain friendly rela- 
tions with their customers. 

TK oe om ok 

In the past it has been the custom to 
meet demands for lower rates by discuss- 
ing operating costs and letting the case 
rest on the single assumption that it was 


not financially possible—that the company 


CONCERNING THE RATE AGITATION-- 
A FINE TELEPHONE TRIBUTE 


needed present revenues to earn a reason- 
able return on the money invested. Under 
state utility laws this was about all that 
was necessary to prove, and the state com- 
missions were expected to maintain ex- 
isting rates. 

Today, companies are wisely emphasiz- 
ing more the value of the service, and im- 
pressing upon the public mind what has 
come to be an axiom in the industry, 
namely, that telephone service, considering 
its essential, indispensable value, is the 
cheapest thing people buy. They are not 
so much interested in how much it costs 
to run the business, as in what the serv- 
ice is worth to them. This is especially 
true in rural situations. 

x * * 

Many telephone men also are consider- 
ing suggestions made at conventions about 
ways and means of giving more for the 
dollar paid in by their subscribers. Serv- 
ice may be improved and better equipment 
and methods adopted, which is along that 
line, but for all that the most important 
thing still is to make the public realize 
just what the telephone means to them. 

The various services the telephone com- 
pany performs for the people—and which 
they have come to take for granted— 
need to be emphasized again and again. 
They may accept such services as a mat- 
ter of course, but they will fully appreci- 
ate them only if they are reminded often 


enough. 





Therein lies the 
strongest argument 
on the rate problem. 

Two weeks ago 
TELEPHONY _ printed 
a letter from a subscriber relating to “tele- 
phone slogans” designed to expand com- 
pany business. The writer urged the im- 
portance of adopting a policy that would 
enab!e operating companies to handle every 
possible service connected with wire com- 


While 


service will always be the main backlog of 


munication. ordinary telephone 


company revenues, the suggestion was 
made that regular operations should be aug- 
mented by various other types of communi- 
cation service and equipment. 

Our correspondent submitted the motto, 
“If it relates to wire communication we 
have it—or can get it.” This suggests the 
idea that it might be desirable for telephone 
companies to plan to sell communication 
products, where they cannot be rented, as 
electric light companies sell electrical de- 
vices for the consumption of current. 

The excellent point was made, for in- 
stance, that the telephone company is the 
logical outlet for an inter-communicating 
system, rather than a contractor or elec- 
trical jobber who usually knows little about 
the equipment. With new communication 
developments in prospect, somebody will 
have the task of handling them, and the 
work should be in the hands of the tele- 
phone company furnishing the general ser- 
vice. 

A Telephone Tribute. 

The value of telephone service as a pro- 

tection against fire loss is being widely dis- 


cussed in the press throughout the coun- 








8 
try at this time. Naturally, telephone men 
are keenly interested in the question in 
view of the fact that insurance companies 
still refuse to recognize the telephone as 
an essential protection by allowing sub- 
scribers a lower rate on their policies. Con- 
tinued agitation of the issue, however, may 
accomplish results in time. 
* Ok 

Grand Rapids ( Mich.) papers quote Fire 
Marshal Baughner as saying that that city 
has a singularly low fire loss per capita. 
compared with other cities, because the 
telephone is used to report a majority of 
fires to his department. During the last 
year 800 fire alarms were given over the 
telephone in Grand Rapids, says the mar- 
shal, who urges the use of the telephone 
as the surest protection of homes and busi- 
ness places against fire loss. 

oe Ss 

“Use your telephone to report a fire 
and then pull the fire alarm box,” the fire 
marshal advised the public recently when 
he was making the annual inspection for 
fire hazards. He paid telephone service a 


high compliment in summoning quickly 
the fire department, and thereby keeping 


property loss to the minimum, and he said 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 
Arkansas Telephone Association, Lane 
Hotel, Rogers, June 13 and 14. 
Vermont Telephone Association, Hotel 
Van Ness, Burlington, June 23 and 24. 
Independent Telephone Association of 
Washington, Kirkland, June 24 and 25. 
Illinois Telephone Association, Hotel 


Pere Marquette, Peoria, November 16 
and 17. 





it saved the public thousands of dollars 
every year. 

Through the cooperation of the telephone 
company, by means of its directory infor- 
mation and the prompt, intelligent aid of 
the operators, no time is wasted in calling 
the firemen, and the Grand Rapids marshal 
that 
showed that the surest means to prevent 


declared emphatically experience 


fire disasters was to employ the telephone. 
. + +. + 

There is nothing in its rate schedules 

compensating the telephone company for 

the extra work it performs in times of fire 

and other emergencies, but once in a while 

a community does show its appreciation of 


this unpaid service. Note the following 
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editorial frem the Elkhorn (Wis.) Inde- 
pendent of May 19: 


“Medals are not given for extraordinary 
service in business, but citations of appre- 
ciation are in order at any time. The tele 
phone operators at the local exchange are 
entitled to such citation for their activities 
last Sunday. 

While the Elkhorn power plant was 
burning, another call was received, telling 
of a fire at Millard. The Elkhorn truck 
was dispatched, but Central beat the Elk- 
horn firemen with assistance by calling the 
neighbors in the vicinity of the home that 
was on fire. The assistance rendered by 
these neighbors, who received the timely 
notification, was able to prevent serious 
damage to the home. 

Only an hour or so later, the operators 
again shouldered added _ responsibilities 
when they undertook to warn the citizens 
of Elkhorn to draw enough water to last 
them for several hours, because the water 
supply was to be shut off. 

Of course, such service in time of emer- 
gency may be expected, because people 
expect so much of semi-public employes 
these days. But such extraordinary serv- 
ice does not have to be rendered. You can 
pay people for rendering the service they 
are engaged to perform; but who can set 
a price on thoughtfulness as to what may 
be done and a willingness to perform ex- 
tra duty when the opportunity arises?” 


Legislation and Telephone Taxation 


Taxes Paid by Telephone Companies in Kentucky and Tennessee—Increases 
in Ad Valorem and Special Taxes—Companies’ Tax Statistics—Address Before 
Southern District Meeting at Bristol, Tenn.-Va., of the National Association 


President, ; 


During my experience many freakish and 
injurious bills have been introduced in the 
Kentucky and Tennessee legislatures, many 
of which were particularly directed at the 
telephone and utilities. The legislatures had 
worn themselves out fighting the railroads ; 
therefore, they started in on the weaker and 
younger brothers—the utilities—and under- 
took to make them bear the major burden 
of the government. 

In every campaign preceding the assem- 
bly of the legislatures, some one comes to 
the front with some new fantastic idea of 
reaching, as they say, the plutocratic and 
monopolistic interests; and long and labo- 
rious speeches are made in the interest of 
some scheme to wrench the wnholy dollar 
from these great corporations and relieve 
the down-trodden laboring man and farmer 
of their unjust tax burden. 

To what extent they have succeeded is 
hest shown by the records. They have suc- 
ceeded in putting on the statutes of Ten- 
nessee such special taxes as the privilege 


By James N. Cox, 


Southern Continentat Telephone Co., Cookeville, Tenn. 


tax, excise tax, capital stock tax, inspec- 
tion tax and income tax; and now comes 
the city pole tax. All of these are in ad- 
dition to the common ad valorem or prop- 
erty tax paid to the state, county, city and 
taxing districts. 

In Kentucky we have the state tax, fran- 
chise tax, school tax, county tax, city tax 
and graded school district tax, all separate 
and distinct, and none in lieu of the others. 
At the last meeting of the legislature they 
tried to put on a sales tax, a per message 
tax, a station privilege tax, and there was 
some tendency toward an income tax. 

The governor of the state with all his 
power was behind all of them in order to 
overcome an estimated deficit during the 
present biennium of eight million dollars, 
and a 14 million-dollar floating indebted- 
ness, which he had promised in his cam- 
paign to wipe out during his term. This 
deficit and floating indebtedness, however, 
is a small sum compared with Tennessee's 
12 million-dollar deficit and a bonded in- 


debtedness of more than 120 million dol- 
lars. 

From a tax standpoint, however, the two 
states in their aggregate are about the 
same. Fortunately, the legislature closed 
its session without being able to put on 
any of these special and extraordinary 
taxes; but the past shows that the regular 
taxes are heavy enough, and if additional 
ones had been imposed I hardly see how 
we could have survived. 

Exclusive of federal taxes, and exclu- 
sive of gasoline, oil and automobile taxes, 
the taxes imposed upon telephone com- 
panies are of two general kinds: 

a. Ad valorem taxes. 

b. All other special forms of taxes. 

By far the larger portion of the taxes 
paid to states and subdivisions thereof is 
based upon property. Assessment of tie 
value of the property is made and rates 
for various taxes are fixed by the tax!:g 
authorities as applying to the property in 
a particular district and for a particu!ar 
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purpose, which briefly describes the ad 
valorem tax. 

The trend of ad valorem taxes on all 
property has been for many years, cer- 
tainly since 1920, continuously and decid- 
edly upward until the year 1931. Then 
for the first time, there was a cessation 
in some states, and in some subdivisions of 
states a tendency toward a decrease in ad 
valorem taxes. 

This change was effected cither by the 
lowering of assessments in accordance with 
reduction of property values, or by a re- 
duction in the ad valorem tax rates. These 
changes were far from general. Notwith- 
standing these adjustments to hold taxes 
even or to reduce them, the aggregate in 
the Southeast of ad valorem taxes was 
higher in 1931 than in 1930, so far as 
the telephone industry is concerned. 


Such changes as were made in the taxes 
paid by telephone companies upon an ad 
valorem basis were more than made up 
by increased payments in special taxes, 
either by the introduction of other forms 
of special taxes or by increases in the 
schedules of charges upon business in one 
form or another. 


These changes vary as to their nature 
and amount in different states. It has 
heen proposed that state ad valorem taxes 
be removed from the land—that has been 
accomplished in Tennessee—and that the 
needed revenues to replace these taxes be 
found by taxing business in general, and 
utilities in particular, in various ways. 

Some adjustments downward have been 
made in ad valorem taxes, with offsetting 
increases in other forms; but the net re- 
sult has been that ad valorem and special 
taxes combined, paid by telephone com- 
panies in 1931, were a larger part of the 
gross revenue than in any year in the his- 
tory of the industry. 

As stated before, ad valorem taxes con- 
stitute the greater portion of the tax bill 
of telephone companies. Telephone com- 
panies also pay a larger amount of taxes 
of an ad valorem nature on their prop- 
erties than does the average taxpayer— 
individual, manufacturer or trade corpo- 
ration. This arises out of the administra- 
tion of the tax laws and not out of the 
laws themselves. 

The constitutions of the several states re- 
quire that the taxation of property shall be 
applied with uniformity and equality on 
all property, regardless of ownership. The 
tax rate must be the same on all property 
of the same class, but the assessments that 
are made on telephone company property 
approach 100 per cent of value, while other 
property—in Tennessee, for example—av- 
eraged 36 per cent of its value. 

Real estate constitutes a very large part 
of taxable property, but it constitutes a 
relatively small part of the physical prop- 
erty of telephone companies. The larger 
portion of their property is tangible per- 
sonal property or franchise values, taxed at 


TELEPHONY 
ad valorem rates. These properties of 
telephone companies and their franchises, 
are usually assessed at the percentages 
that are applied to real estate. 

It is a well-known fact that personal 
property is not fully returned for taxation; 
and that when such personal property is 
returned, it is assessed at a much lower 
percentage of value than real estate is as- 
sessed. On the other hand, all the prop- 
erty of the telephone companies, both real 
and personal and franchises is assessed on 
the same basis as real estate, and even. at 

















“The Continuation of the Rise in Taxes,” 
Says Mr. Cox, “Can Do No Other Than 
Throttle the Business Perceptibly and De- 
nrive the Community of a Part of the 
Benefits of Communication by Telephone.” 


a higher percentage of value than real 
estate of other owners is generally as- 
sessed. 

There are two ways of assessing values 
in Kentucky for ad valorem and franchise 
purposes: One is to take our net earnings 
before dividends plus interest paid and 
capitalize them on a 7 per cent basis. In 
the other method the commission capital- 
izes a company’s outstanding securities, 
floating indebtedness and surplus on an 
85 per cent basis. 

In Tennessee the proceedings are prac- 
tically the same except that utilities taxes 
are assessed by the Tennessee Railroad 
& Public Utilities Commission. In Ken- 
tucky they are assessed by a tax commis- 
sion, not only for state, but for local 
purposes. 

Twenty-five other states also assess tel- 
ephone property by state authority, and 20 
states base their assessment on gross re- 
ceipts. Only 11 states base their assess- 
ment on net returns, all varying in per- 
centages. 

There are 33 states that assess a fran- 
chise tax in addition to the ad valorem 
tax, and Kentucky is one of them. So 
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you see we have a varied and complex 
form of taxation considered from a gen- 
eral standpoint. 

According to the record, here is what 
happened in Tennessee as a result of the 
legislative effort since 1902: 

State and local taxes increased from $9,- 
240,000 in 1902, or $4.50 per capita to $65,- 
000,000 in 1929, or $24.93 cents per capita. 
The state alone did not assume very large 
tax proportions until 1925, when schools 
and roads started on their rampage, but 
that year reached $22,000,000. Since that 
time disbursements have increased with 
lightning-like rapidity. 

In 1902 expenses totaled $2,500,000 ot 
$1.22 per capita. In 1914 they totaled 
$4,128,000 or $1.84 per capita, but in 1929 
they climbed to the heretofore unknown 
height of $65,000,000, or $25 for every 
man, woman and child in the state. 

Our local governments have paralleled 
the state in its already enhanced cost. 
Twenty-eight years ago our counties, cit- 
ies and special districts expended $6,835,- 
000, or $4.37 per capita. In 1913 it was 
$20,000,000, or $8.97, doubling the per cap- 
ita in 11 years. 

But look what happened by 1927: $70,- 
312,000, or $27.93 per capita was expended, 
an increase of more than three times in 
14 years; and by 1929 they had climbed to 
$76,500,000 or $29.33 per capita. The com- 
bined cost of state and local governments 
in that year, the latest for which com- 
bined figures are available, reached $122,- 
482,000, or $46.93 per capita. 

Now add to this the same annual in- 
crease during 1930 and 1931 as prior to 
1929, approximately 10 per cent per year, 
and we have a per capita cost in the 
state of Tennessee of $56 per year. 

Now for the federal figures. When 
Congress met in December, 1930, a mod- 
erate deficit, only a few million dollars, 
was in prospect for June 30, 1931, and a 
surplus of 30 million dollars was esti- 
mated for 1932, so Congress deferred any 
tax revision pending another year’s de- 
velopment. 

Now let us see what really happened. 
This moderate deficit for 1931 turned out 
to be a shortage of 903 million dollars 
and this, notwithstanding, the 246 million 
dollars paid by foreign countries, which 
will not occur in 1932. What is in store 
for us in 1932? 

When Congress met in December, 1931, 
the estimated deficit for June 30, 1932, 
was $2,123,000,000, which included the $903,- 
000,000 hang-over from 1931; and accord- 
ing to the official forecast in the budget. 
the deficit for 1933 will be another $1,- 
417,000,000. 

In addition to these actual and contem- 
plated deficits the federal treasury is fac- 
ing 800 million dollars of veteran’s com- 
pensation loans, 500 million dollars for 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp., 125 mil- 
lion dollars for federal land banks and 
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“DE. BROWN? JUS 


ECENTLY, while making a study of the public re- 
lations of his company, a telephone man was 
astonished to find that out of 19 doctors and dentists 
among his subscribers, only 3 were at all friendly to- 
ward the telephone company. All of the others were 
more or less dissatisfied in spite of the apparently ex- 
cellent service his company was providing. 


Upon investigation, he discovered that 
most of the trouble was due to the lack 
of flexibility in the service furnished. 
Some of the doctors complained that 
they were disturbed by calls when work- 
ing—usually just at the wrong time. Yet 
_ others stated that they missed many 
calls. Because of the conflicting opinions and the 
diversified needs, this telephone manager analyzed 
each case separately—and as a result, he tailored the 
company's equipment and service to fit the require- 
ments of each individual doctor and dentist. 





In no less than four cases where doctors had ad- 
joining offices, the simple plan illustrated was applied 
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—using the American Electric switching key to per- 
mit the attendant to answer all calls and then signal 
the doctors by means of a separate buzzer system. 
In another case, he supplied an extension from the 
office instrument to the doctor's home, using a switch- 
ing key to connect the extension telephone. And in 
one instance, he even went so far as to install an 
American Electric weatherproof telephone in a small 
greenhouse to serve as an extension for a doctor 
whose hobby was horticulture! Most important of 
all is the fact that he made money, as well as 
friends, for his company. 


DR.DUNN 

















Some of the outstanding applications of the Amer- 
ican Electric switching key are illustrated and de- 
scribed in the new booklet ''Modern Telephone Serv- 
ices'' which contains a comprehensive summary of the 
revenue-producing auxiliary services which may be 
offered by telephone com- 
panies. Copies of this 
booklet will gladly be fur- 
nished upon request. Write 
for yours—at once. 
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200 million dollars as a liquidating fund 
for relief of depositors of defunct banks, 
all of which has been recommended by 
the President and most of which has been 
almost unanimously passed by Congress. 

This amounts to the colossal deficit of 
$4,625,000,000, not counting the proposed 
soldiers’ bonus of two billion dollars, and 
is $40 per head of population or $200 for 
cach family in the entire country. 

Now add to this the usual and actual 
federal expenditures and the state and lo- 
cal taxes, and we have a yearly tax debt 
of $107 for every man, woman and child 
in Tennessee. How is this huge deficit to 
Increased taxes, of course, as 
far as it is possible, and by government 
borrowings for the balance. 

There is always a hue and cry of cutting 
federal salaries and reducing governmen- 
tal expenses to help balance the budget. 
Do you know there are more than 60,000 
the government payroll in 
Washington city alone, and it is estimated 
there are more than 1% millions on the 
government payroll elsewhere within these 
United States. Multiply that by five per 
family and we have practically 1/15 of 
all our population directly and indirectly 
affected by this movement; salaries are 
just not going to be reduced to any appre- 
ciable extent. 

Melvin A. Traylor, of Chicago, in a 
speech before the Kentucky legislature un- 
der date of March 10—and by the way, 
Mr. Traylor is a Kentucky boy—sets forth 
in a few striking statements the magnitude 
of the tax problem that confronts the 
country. 


he met? 


employes on 


“Business concerns and individuals,” said 
he, “must contribute approximately $33,- 
000,000 a day to state and local govern- 
ment and $13,000,000 a day to federal gov- 
ernment before they can make anything 
for themselves. About 20 cents out of each 
dollar of income is required to carry on 
our multiple governing bodies. Only a 
short time ago, one out of every 22 per- 
sons gainfully employed was on a public 
payroll; today it is one out of every 11; 
and it is said that at the present rate we 
shall in only a little over 20 years have 
one person on the public payroll for every 
individual paying taxes.” 

The most liberal estimate of reduction 
proposed by this measure is from 200 to 
225 million dollars—and that is not a drop 
in the bucket compared with the deficit. 
It now appears from the way the House 
is acting that this salary reduction bill 
will fail altogether. On last report it had 
been reduced to $55,000,000—one-fourth of 
its original intent. 

The manufacturers’ sales tax, proposed 
but now in the junk heap, would have 
more nearly cured our present situation 
and come nearer meeting the deficit with- 
But with 
200,000 manufacturing establishments tooth 
and toe nail against the measure, there was 
absolutely nothing doing. 


out any great harm to anyone. 
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If the 500,000 stockholders in our vari- 
ous telephone systems and as many more 
employes and dependents, would let their 
interest be known and exert their influence 
in behalf of the business that means to 
most of them their daily bread, don’t you 
believe that our industry would get off 
about as well as the manufacturers or the 
government employes? 

That’s the trouble with us. We wait 
complacently with our hands folded and 
let the officers and head men of our com- 
panies do it, and fail or refuse to back 
them up as we should. Having experi- 
enced so much of this passiveness and 
complacency in our ranks and appreciating 
what the future has in store for our busi- 
ness unless we wake up and put all of 
our shoulders to the wheel, is one reason 
I am before you, endeavoring to bring 
home to you as best I can the situation 
that is confronting us. 

Let’s see what effect this reign of ex- 
travagance in governmental expenditures 
has had on our business. Prof. Herbert 
B. Doreau of the Northwestern Univer- 
sity in an article published in TELEPHONY 
in October, 1926, states that the class A 
companies represent 97 per cent of the 
telephone earnings and finds as follows: 


Operating Per- 
Year. Revenue. Taxes. centage. 
1916 ....$283,174,890 $15,710,912 5.55 
1925 .... 791,507,221 61,627,223 7.79 





Dames Oe MMI ic 05 a5 cdi ns Hdege kaya or 
Per cent taxes to operating revenue........ 


Per cent taxes to net operating revenue.... 





Bringing the figures down to 1930, tak- 
ing them from the reports of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and reflect- 
ing all the revenues of the class A as well 





Gross 
Stations. Receipts. 
_ reer 2,960 $125,934.00 
EEC 5,580 255,383.10 
eres 10,150 434,191.00 





as class B and C companies reporting, we 
have: 
Operating Per- 
Revenue. Taxes. centage. 
$1,209,664,793 $92,854,847 7.68 

A slight decrease in percentage is shown 
on account of the addition of the class B 
and C companies, which operate in smaller 
towns and cities, and for that reason and 
on account of local influences, do not pay 
as much as the larger or class A com- 
panies. 

This enormous tax means that the tele- 
phone companies, as a whole, in 1930, paid 
$5.46 on every telephone station in oper- 
ation, and $7.68 on every $100 received. 
A later compilation from good authority 
shows that the class A companies in 1931 
paid $8.25 on every $100 received. 

Ex-President Calvin Coolidge in the 
Saturday Evening Post of March 26 states 
that railroads of the country paid $6.30 
per $100 in 1929—one of their good years 
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—which shows that the telephone com- 
panies are paying at least their just share 
of the taxes. 

Mr. Coolidge points out that returns 
from many thousands of owner-operated 
farms in all parts of the country, show 
that the average tax for the six years, 
1922-1927, was 26.3 per cent of the net 
income; and that even in their best years 
the railroads were paying about 25 per 
cent of their net operating income for 
taxes. 

It is interesting to note that in the 
year 1931 the operating income of class 
A telephone companies was $712,291,936, 
and taxes amounted to $95,408,305, and 
that the ratio between these two figures 
was 35 per cent. That is $5.65 on every 
telephone station in operation during that 
year, including switched or service stations 
as well as company-owned. 

These figures indicate to my mind that 
when it comes to taxes, the farmers and 
the railroads have no more just ground 
for complaint than has the telephone in- 
dustry; but they certainly do complain 
louder and have, therefore, gotten off 
better. 

While I am unable to quote figures for 
all the non-Bell companies farther back 
than 1926, a tabulation taken from the 
reports of the A. T. & T. Co. from 1895 
to 1931 is very interesting and conclusive: 


1895. 1917. 1921. 1925. 1928. 1931. 
$2.23 $3.12 $3.87 $457 $559 $§$ 5.58 
2.75 7.2 6.9 7.8 8.33 8.42 
9.5 33.5 25.9 24.8 5.76 26.92 


But bringing it nearer home, one Inde- 
pendent company—the Southern Continen- 
tal, of which I have the honor of repre- 
senting as president—the results were: 


Taxes Taxes 
Taxes Per Per 
Taxes Per Gross Rev. Net Rev. 
Paid. Station. % % 
$ 4,577.00 $1.60 3.6 24.55 
13,707.97 2.55 5.3 33.50 
32,975.00 3.24 7.6 32.00 
From this it will be seen that while 


our stations increased 3% times and gross 
revenue three times in 11 years, our taxes 
per $100 doubled and taxes per net reve- 
nue increased from 24 per cent to 32 per 
cent. 

Take our splendid neighboring company, 
the Inter-Mountain, one of the most out- 
standing Independent companies in the 
whole Southland: we find from its reports 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
these figures: 


Taxes Per Taxes Per 


Taxes Per Net Rev. Gross Rev. 
Station. % % 
1926 ....$2.45 27.4 7.62 
1930 .... 3.89 36.00 10.7 


Taking another large Middle West com- 
pany, we find in: 


1911 taxes $3.26 


were per $100 gross 
revenue. 

1929 taxes were $7.34 per $100 gross 
j revenue, 
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Effect on One Company. Operating in Southeastern 

States, of Excise, Gross Receipts, Income, Franchise 

Privilege and Other Forms of Special Taxes, in 

Addition to Ad Valorem Taxes and Ordinary business 

Licenses, Paid Out of Each $100 of Gross Revenue. 
(Excludes Federal Taxes.) 
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Increase, 1931 over 1920: Special 74.5 per cent 
Ad Valorem 25.4 per cent. 
Total 34.2 per cent. 











Chart No. 1 Showing Trend Towards Ex- 
traordinary Taxation of Telephone Indus- 
try by States and Municipalities. 
1931 taxes were $7.76 per $100 gross 

revenue. 
For three other Independent companies 
scattered over the country, which belong 


to a certain group, we find: 


Taxes per station...........cceeeeeeees 
Per cent taxes to operating revenue.... 
Per cent taxes to net operating revenue. . 


I have gathered from practically all the 


telephone companies in the Southeast— 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 


South Carolina and Tennessee—having to- 
day 1,000 or more telephones, their gross 
revenues and their total taxes for the years 
1920, 1925, 1930 and 1931. The telephone 
companies in the Southeastern states paid 
in the year 1931 to the federal govern- 
ment and to the states, counties and cities, 
an aggregate of seven millions of dollars 
in taxes. As a whole, they paid out of 
each $100 gross revenue received during 
the year 1931, the astounding amount of 
$10.05, an increase of 54 cents over the 
taxes paid out of each $100 of revenue in 
the year 1930, and nearly double the 
amount paid in 1920. 

It appears inescapable that the tax bill 
for the year 1932 of the telephone indus- 
try in the Southeastern states will be close 
to $10.50 out of each $100 of revenue. 
Individual companies, for one reason of 
another, may better this figure, but my 
estimate is $10.50 for the industry as a 
whole. 

Federal taxes will be increased, and no 
important steps have been taken in any of 
would lessen the tax 
By rea- 
property, 


these states which 
burden on telephone companies. 
son of ad valorem taxes on 
which taxes are more or less s‘abilized, 
and by reason of reduced revenues at a 
time of business recession, we will need 
to give consideration to a larger amount 
of the gross being paid as taxes. 

Chart No. 1 shows the number of dol- 
lars paid in taxes out of each $100 of 


Company A 
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gross revenue for the past several years. 
This chart, of federal 


taxes, but it does not take account of gaso- 


course, includes 
line, oil and automobile tag taxes. The 
concrete drawn from. this 
chart is that out of every $100 in gross 
revenue of telephone companies in the 
Southeast, there was paid in 1920, $5.90 as 
taxes, and in 1931 there was paid $10.05. 
For 1930 these companies actually paid in 
taxes more than $6 per station in service. 

This chart shows a period of 12 years, 
the year 1920 through the year 1931. Due 
to the fluctuations over so long a period 
as 12 years in costs of materials and of 
labor, and changes in the art with respect 
to types of equipment and of line plant, 
and due to the growth of the telephone- 
using populations in towns bringing into 
existence the larger amounts of property 
within municipalities, one of the best ways 
of measuring taxes imposed on the tele- 


lesson to be 


phone industry is to express taxes as the 
number of dollars paid each year out of 
each $100 of gross revenue received. 

I have, therefore, chosen this method 





Company B Company C 


1926 1931 1926 1931 1926 1931 
$3.88 $6.03 $2.69 $3.50 $2.01 $3.79 

971 13.06 7.68 9.56 6.51 10.62 
28.12 30.45 19.10 26.59 21.49 


30.71 





because, after all, the gross revenue is all 
that we get for the service, and it is only 
dollars that the tax gatherer will accept, 
although sometimes we feel like giving 
him our properties, if he would only take 
them. 

We are, however, concerned with the 
amount and the effect which taxes have 
on the sale of service. 

The aggregate of all the taxes paid in 
1920 by telephone companies in the South- 
eastern states was related to a lesser num- 
ber of stations and a lesser 
business, so that the 


volume of 
increase in taxes 
actually paid is greater than the amount 
indicated by the part paid out of $100 of 
revenue, then and now. 

This development of the telephone in- 
dustry has come through the sale of resi- 
dential stations, extensions and hotel sets, 
and various other revenue-producing meth- 
ods. Many of these items of service were 
sold in the lower rate classes, so that the 
tax burden is particularly heavy. 

If, on the other hand, the taxes could 
be reduced to those of 1920 or less, by 
reason of the expansion of the business, 
adjustments downward in rates could be 
made. The industry would be able to sell 
more service, in turn increasing the amount 
of property devoted to the service, and 
very likely bringing to the state and com- 
munities almost as much money, but cer- 
tainly bringing to the communities the 
largely-increased facility for the improve- 
ment of business and social conditions. 

The continuation of the rise in taxes can 
do no. other throttle the 
perceptibly and deprive the community of 


than business 
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a part of the benefits of communication by 
telephone. 

I previously stated that ad valorem taxes 
borne by the telephone industry were a 
larger burden than that borne by individ 
uals and other general businesses. I also 
referred to special taxes which result in 
the telephone industry's paying additional 
taxes over and above those of an ad 
From the data made 


available by one telephone company oper- 


valorem nature. 
ating in several states in the Southeast, | 
was able to separate the taxes, exclusive 
of federal taxes, into 
nature and 


of an ad 
those of a_ special 


those 
valorem 
nature. 

Chart No. 2 shows that this particular 
company, in the year 1920, paid a total of 
$5.87 out of each $100 of gross revenue 
as taxes; and in 1931, $7.88, an increase 
of $2. 
in the taxes paid to states and subdivisions 
thereof. In 1920 the ad valorem taxes 
per $100 of revenue were $4.81 and the 
special taxes $1.06. In 1931 the ad va- 
lorem taxes out of each $100 of revenue 
$6.03 and the were 
This is an increase in ad valorem 


This is an increase of 34 per cent 


were 
$1.85. 
taxes of 25.4 per cent, but in special taxes 
the increase is 74.5 per cent. 


special taxes 


The lesson to be drawn from this is 
that if 
only what other taxpayers are proportion- 
ately paying, the increase in ad valorem 
taxes. would have been $1.22 per $100 of 
revenue; but by special forms of taxation 
applicable to corporations, and telephone 
companies in particular, there was an added 
burden of 79 cents. 


telephone companies were paying 


This increase in special forms of taxa- 
tion may not be impressive in dollars, but 
it is a large part of the necessary return 
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Chart No. 2 Showing Taxes Collected from 
Telephone Companies for Municipal, Coun- 
ty, State, and Federal Purposes. 


on capital; it is that much added difficulty 
in the sale of service; and, particularly, 


it is a form of taxation that has just 


begun to be imposed on business to make 


up the deficiencies of income to states, 


counties and municipalities which are now 
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realizing that ad valorem taxes have been 
pushed to the point where the taxpayers 
are rebellious. 

Governor Roosevelt in his address before 
the University of Virginia on July 6, 1931, 
points out, as one reason for the enormous 
tax of the country, that there are 500,000 
units of government, federal, state and 
local, and in New York alone there are 
13,544; that local governments in the nation 
in 1890 cost $487,000,000, but by 1927 it 
had grown to $6,454,000,000, from a per 
capita of $7.73 to $54.41. In one local 
county, taxes had increased from $337,000 
in 1900 to $22,000,000 in 1929. The prop- 
erty value in that space of time increased 
35 times, while taxes increased 65 times. 

Mr. Coolidge in his Saturday Evening 
Post article, previously mentioned, in sum- 
ming up the nation’s cost, finds that $13,- 
048,000,000 were expended in 1930 and that 
more than $7,000,000,000, or 53 per cent 
of it went for local governments. In the 
contemplation of our tax problems we seem 
to lose sight of this enormous local side 
of the question, which is increasing more 
rapidly than any other unit. 

Our hope for the future lies in economy 
in government expenditures, not alone in 
federal and state, but local as well. By 
economy, | mean the conduct of the af- 
fairs entrusted to public officials in the 
manner that a prudent business man would 
conduct his own affairs, and more espe- 
cially, local units as the tendency leans 
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toward a runaway in expenditures, in that 
department. 

We know, from hundreds of years of 
experience, that in the long run business 
can only afford a certain average interest 
rate. Likewise we know that business can- 
not afford more than a certain percentage 
of its revenues as taxes and continue in 
business. Taxes greater than that amount 
will stifle business, bring it to a stand- 
still, and in many instances cause it to 
diminish and cease. 

The exercise of taxing powers are today 
not greatly different from the exercise of 
those powers 1900 years ago, when Rome 
imposed on its conquered peoples taxes to 
be gathered by tax-gatherers. The Bible 
is one place where we may gain a fair idea 
of how tax-gatherers, publicans, were re- 
garded. 

Today, the taxing authorities determine 
their requirements beforehand and impose 
on corporations, and telephone companies 
in particular, the amount that must be 
gathered that year; so that the telephone 
company, for one, is put in the undesirable 
and unenviable position of being a tax- 
gatherer from a limited group of people 
—those who subscribe for and patronize 
its service. 

We are willing to “render unto Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s” but we should 
not be called upon to render unto Caesar 
what is due by us and others. That makes 
the burden too great. 





























for a number of years. 
| driving. 


A car will not run without gasoline. 


the matter?” I ask. 
| oil to make it run smoothly. 
out of parts.” 


tells me I am right. 


sunny disposition. 


Morac: 
| you at any time. 





OIL 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, lowa 


I do not claim to know much about automobiles. 
learned to drive one, although I have ridden hundreds of miles in them annually 
The less one knows about an automobile and the 
more the driver knows, the less one is*inclined to talk or give advice about 
At least, that is the way I feel. 

However, I do a lot of observing. And these are some of my observations: 


oline before starting on a journey is running a chance of parking by the side 
of the road until he can find a way to get gasoline to make the car go. 

Another thing I have noticed about automobiles is that sometimes they 
glide over the road smoothly and quietly for a while. 
or “somethin,” as Andy says, gets hot and does not operate smoothly. “What’s 
“Oil,” monosyllables the troubled driver. 
| “It takes gasoline to make a car run,” I silently comment, “but it also takes 
The oil prevents friction and possible burning- 
When all is well again I ask the driver if this is true and he 


A woman whom I know is very efficient in her work, but she lacks a 
A sunny disposition is like the oil in a car. 
requires more than a sunny disposition to hold the responsible position she 
is holding, but how much smoother her work would go for her, and others, 
too, if she would try to keep the sunny side of her disposition up rather than 
giving way to discordant, jangly feelings, which always remind me of a good 
car whose motor is sputtering for lack of oil. 


Do not wreck your life by 





I have never owned or 


The driver who fails to check his gas- 


Suddenly the motor, 


Of course, it 


allowing your good humor to fail 
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Ex-President Coolidge and Banker Mel- 
vin A. Traylor, previously quoted, are my 
authority that taxes today consume 20 per 
cent of the national income and as much 
as 26 per cent of the income of certain 
industries. We have here the data that 
direct taxes alone are consuming 35 per 
cent of the income of the telephone indus- 
try and consuming 10 per cent of the 
gross revenues of the industries, or more 
than 40 per cent greater taxes than are 
borne generally by all. These are but the 
direct taxes levied the telephone 
industry. 

The gross revenues must also provide 
for the taxes paid by the supplier of all 
services entering into the furnishing of 
telephone service, the taxes paid by its 
employes out of their wages, and the taxes 
paid by the holder of telephone securities. 
These taxes, borne indirectly by the indus- 
tries, are available only because of the 
existence and continuance of the telephone 
industry. 

I have not undertaken in this address to 
reach any fixed conclusions or predict what 
may happen in the future—not being a 
prophet or the son of a prophet—but have 
endeavored to set up the facts and figures 
as I have found them, with a warning 
that unless we put all our shoulders to the 
wheel, cooperate to the fullest extent with 
our President and our respective officers 
and officials, we will find ourselves buried 
under an avalanche of taxes from which, 
like the railroads in their dire extremity, 
it will be difficult to extricate ourselves. 


upon 


Porcupines Blamed for Chewing 
State Telephone Lines. 

William Cromell, conservation officer 
who has charge of the fire towers in the 
eastern portion of Alger county, Michi- 
gan, reports damage done to the state- 
owned telephone lines between Melstrand 
and the Buck Hill tower, by porcupines, 
in a most peculiar and inexplicable man- 
ner. 

Mr. Cromell and his assistant John 
Connors, have been at work getting ready 
for the spring and summer, and observed 
that the wires along the line from Mel- 
strand to Buck Hill were partly down in 
many places. Investigation disclosed the 
fact that porcupines had gnawed off the 
brackets, supporting the glass insulators. 

Sixteen of the brackets were found 
gnawed squarely in two, close to the base 
of the insulators, almost as square as 
though sawed off. The brackets are made 
of oak and are about one and one-quarter 
inches in diameter. 

These brackets are dipped in a dark 
red paint solution to preserve them, and 
it is presumed that the preserving solution 
is saline. 

That it is the work of porcupines is 
without doubt. The marks of the teeth 
are plain and droppings and footprints in 
the sand at the base of each telephone pole 
complete the evidence. 











Current Maintenance Expenditures 


Getting the Most Out of Current Maintenance Expenditures in the Larger 
Companies — Doing Something to Improve Appearance -- Excellent Results of 
Such Effort — Address Before Convention of Indiana Telephone Association 


By J. W. Hannon, 


General Superintendent of Plant, Indiana Bell Telephone Co. 


During the past two years we have seen 
all sorts of upheavals in business. On 
every side we find expounders of schemes 
which promise to do all things for all peo- 
ples—and the sad part of it is that audi- 
ences are found ready and willing to lis- 
ten to these schemes. Those who are sup- 
posed to know better are only too willing 
to follow the dictates of the expostulators 
of these fantastic ideas. 

We have been exposed, as it were, to a 
sort of an epidemic of delirium tremens in 
business. Not many of our industry have 
contracted the disease; in fact, the number 
is so small that it is not even worthy of 
notice. But if we are not careful, if we do 
not take the proper precautions, we, too, 
may succumb to the malady that is sur- 
rounding us on all sides. 

Stations have been lost; collections are 
worse. Margins of facilities have in- 
creased, thereby increasing fixed charges to 
a point beyond that which our good judg- 
ment would not have allowed for in good 
times. The mind of the subscriber is un- 
steady and the whole thing, if we are not 
careful, is bordering on a state of chaos. 
But, the Greeks of old told us that the 
world started with chaos and that out of 
chaos came the cosmos. 

These Greeks were the original optimists. 
They believed that there was an orderly 
way of doing things and that there were 
no short cuts to this end. It required hard 
work and simple rules of coordination. 

It is just as true today as it has been 
in times past that cosmos is the natural 
order of things and not chaos; and that 
this cosmos is to be reached, not by any 
trick scheme of business, but by sane and 
safe coordinated measures, not intricate in 
their make-up but so simple, in fact, that 
the employe in the lowest position of the 
business can do his bit towards its accom- 
plishment. 

{n the time allotted me for this address 
it is, of necessity, that my talk must be of 
a very general nature. I might go on and 
show you where it is possible, because of 
the very low cost of copper and the ex- 
cess of skilled labor, that now is the time 
to build extensions to our plant. No doubt 
any such scheme as this could be proved on 
paper, but I feel that with the common 
sense which has prevailed in this industry, 
even though a project is shown to be 
possible, the same common sense that has 
prevailed would continue to do so and my 
voice would be resounding from deaf ears. 

Just what are we to do at this time in 


the construction and maintenance organiza- 
tions to fit in with present conditions ? 

No plant built is a cheap plant if it is 
not necessary, and so further extension 
of this plant in which we have already a 
large margin of facilities is out of the 
question. 

Our present plants, we all agree should 
be kept up to a standard which has been 
raised to the highest in the history of the 
art. 

It is true that we might console ourselves 
with taking out some and putting in more 











Value of Your Thoughts. 

As you think, you travel; as you love, 
you attract. You are today where your 
thoughts have brought you; you will be 
tomorrow where your thoughts take you. 
You cannot escape the results of your 
thoughts; but you can endure and learn, 
can accept and be glad. 

You will realize the vision (not the 
idle wish) of your heart, be it base or 
beautiful, or a mixture of both, for you 
will always gravitate towards that which 
you, secretly, must love. In your hands 
will be placed the exact results of your 
thoughts; you will receive that which 
you earn; no more, no less. 

Whatever your present environment 
may be, you will fall, remain, or rise 
with your thoughts, your wisdom, your 
ideal. You will become as small as your 
controlling desire; as great as your domi- 
nant aspiration.—James Allan. 








where there is some obsolescence; but if 
such a thing was proved in our own mind, 
when we began to budget that expendi- 
ture it would be another thing to obtain the 
money. Further, the time is not such as 
would make for more frills in our day-to- 
day maintenance work, especially where 
these frills call for the spending of more 
money. 

Above all things we cannot add to the 
payroll at this particular time, but there is 
a safety factor below which a reduction on 
the payroll might be suicidal. Suicidal be- 
cause of not having a force available for 
an emergency which might arise; suicidal 
from the standpoint of the morale of the 
force because wherever inefficiency is the 
rule in business, one always finds wages 
being talked about as a solution of some- 
thing. 

Too much furloughed time, in my opin- 
ion, is not the answer to the situation, be- 
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cause unless the wage earner can provide 
for his family up to the standard of living 
to which he has been accustomed, or I 
might say the custom of the average one 
in his community, he is not a good cus- 
tomer of the home market and he is not 
as good a citizen as he might be. 

If there ever was a time that the tele- 
phone worker has been a customer of the 
home market and a good citizen, it has 
been in the last few years. The day of the 
boomer is past and the day of the home 
owner and the family head is here. So 
again I repeat, we must be very careful in 
anything which we may do to the payroll 
to see that the safety factor is protected. 

Then what are we to do in these times 
in the maintenance organization? 

I will advance only one simple rule or 
slogan. Do something to improve appear- 
ance. 

In order to do something to improve ap- 
pearance we have to start with the lowest 
individual in the organization. The idea 
should be planted in his mind that when 
representing his company, he should pre- 
sent an appearance which is representa- 
tive of the company for which he stands. 
He should be encouraged to at all times 
be neat and clean, shave every day; and 
see that when he enters the subscribers’ 
premises, his clothing is well ordered; that 
his shirt is buttoned to the collar and that 
he wears a tie. 

A man who is particular of his own ap- 
pearance soon is particular about the vehi- 
cle in which he rides. He is careful to see 
that the material which he carries in the 
vehicle is in a well-ordered condition. If 
he is particular about the vehicle in which 
he rides, he is particular to see that it re- 
ceives the proper amount of lubrication, 
that the rattles are fixed when they first 
appear, that the mud is taken from the 
paint and then the cost of the maintenance 
of that vehicle will begin to go down. 

If he is particular about the looks of the 
vehicle in which he rides, he will become 
more particular about the way the ma- 
terial is carried in it. And if he is particu- 
lar about the way the material is trans- 
ported, there will be less repairs after it is 
returned to the storeroom and a much more 
satisfactory operation when it is installed on 
the subscriber’s premises. 

The idea will soon spread. He will be- 
gin to notice wires hanging in festoons 
about the poles. He will see ragged condi- 
tions in covered wires, and he will see bad 
joints. If he sees these various things and 
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will do something to improve the appear- 
ance of them, he will also do something to 
improve transmission and to eliminate cer- 
tain potential cases of trouble. 

In the central office, if he is particular 
about his own appearance, he is particular 
about the building and the equipment on 
which he works. Old dirt is taboo and 
quickly makes its exit. New dirt cannot 
get in, and if it does it is not for long. All 
of you know that in our dial offices at 
least one-third of our troubles are caused 
from dirt. 

If he is particular about his own appear- 
ance, he will soon see dirty plugs and 
Dirty plugs make for one- 
third of our poor connections, and frayed 
cords make for noisy connections and cut- 
outs. 

If he is particular about his appearance, 
he will begin to brush up around the 
frames. If he does this, he will see poor 
connections; and we know that one-fifth 
of our central office troubles are caused by 
poor connections on the frames. 

Just how far this idea will spread will 
depend entirely on just how the idea is 
planted in the minds of the employes and 
just how much supervision will be given 
them. 

I have seen this idea worked out in our 
company during the past three years. Just 
such a program as this was started. The 
employe was encouraged to buy work cloth- 
ing which did not require pressing but 
would maintain its appearance over the 
longest period of time. Just such an out- 
fit as this was found to be obtainable for 
something under $11 at several of the de- 
partment stores. High topped shoes and 
puttees were encouraged, so that all that 
was required to keep them in good shape 
was a little extra effort on the part of the 


frayed cords. 
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employe and a few cents’ worth of shoe 
blackening. 

The central office men, not to be outdone 
by their fellow employes on the outside, 
made arrangements with an office coat sup- 
ply concern so that for a few cents a week 
they were furnished with clean jumpers to 
wear about the office, a change being made 
twice during that period. Even with this 
few cents outlay involved, I am advised 
by the men that it was a saving to them, 
because they were able to always present 
a neat appearance with less expensive 
clothing, and protect their own clothing 
from excessive wear. 

The results of this particular endeavor 
were many and varied; yes, even beyond 
our most sanguine desires. Our troubles 
declined to a figure unknown in the his- 
tory of the company. Accidents are the 
lowest of any time since statistics were 
kept on them. Transmission complaints 
are the lowest in history. Loose connec- 
tions are almost a thing of the past. 

A can of paint and a brush were given 
freely to the central office men on request, 
and wonders were accomplished by little 
effort toward the improvement of appear- 
ance in this manner. 

In one office, by proper attention being 
paid to the color scheme and rearrange- 
ments of light fixtures, a reduction in watt- 
age consumed by the lighting fixtures 
brought the average light bill from $81 to 
$56 a month; $300 a year, a sum not to be 
sneered at. 

The attitude of the employe changed; 
changed from an attitude of carrying out 
orders to a selling attitude; changed from 
a negative to a positive complex. He be- 
came more interested in the affairs of his 
company, conducted himself in more of a 

(Please turn to page 37.) 


What Operators Want to Know 


Suggestions for Overcoming Objections to Service Connection 
Charge—Charge Covers Only Part of Expense Involved in In- 
stallation—Many Steps Necessary in Completing Order—No. 50 


By Mrs. MAyME WorKMAN, 
Traffic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, IIl. 


“IT lost a sale today on account of the 
service connection charge.” This remark 
was heard recently in an office where a 
sales campaign was being conducted. Every 
telephone employe who is attempting to sell 
telephone service should be informed as to 
the reason for this charge. This is the 
best point I know to overcome the cus- 
tomer’s objection to this charge. 

Most persons, including a few of our 
telephone employes, have a hazy idea that 
the only work in connection with installing 
a telephone is for the installer to go to the 
subscriber's home and connect the instru- 
ment, and “Presto!” service is established. 

Handling a service order is one of the 
most complicated activities in the telephone 


business. Some of our readers may be sur- 
prised to learn there are more than 100 ac- 
tual steps to be performed in the comple- 
tion of a service order. Some of these, of 
course, are minor steps. 

In metropolitan areas many people are 
required to perform these tasks, while in 
the small communities where the force is 
not as large, one person may perform sev- 
eral of these tasks. Nevertheless, all the 
work must be done just the same. 

The service connection charge covers 
only part of the expense involved in in- 
stallation. Here’s your best selling point: 
If the charge were not paid by the cus- 
tomer for whom the telephone was _ in- 
stalled, the expense of it would have to 
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be borne collectively by all the subscribers. 
We know that some subscribers have 

had their telephone in the same location for 
15 or 20 years, while other subscribers 
have their telephones moved on an average 
of once a year. If no special service con- 
nection charge were made, the customer 
who never has his telephone moved would 
have to help pay for moving the telephone 
of the customer who has his telephone 
moved on an average of once a year. So 
the fairest way to handle the service con- 
nection charge is the present method of 
having each customer pay for his installa- 
tion. 

The four departments of the telephone 
company—commercial, plant, traffic and ac- 
counting—are all actively involved in the 
installation of every telephone. As traffic 
employes I am sure you are particularly 
interested to know what we do in connec- 
tion with the installation of a telephone 
and here it is: 

Remove multiple peg from switchboard 
to open the line so that incoming calls may 
be completed. Make test to see that line 
is connected to the proper place on the 
switchboard where outgoing calls may be 
answered. Place number plate on subscrib- 
er’s line of switchboard. Prepare perma- 
nent subscriber’s numerical card. 

Correct records used by operators who 
handle calls intercepted because telephone 
has been disconnected, number changed, 
etc., and correct records of multiple and an- 
swering jacks (the places on the switch- 
board where subscriber’s incoming calls 
are answered, respectively). Generally 
speaking, this covers the work performed 
in our department. 

Most people want to pay their own bills 
but they do not care to pay their neigh- 
bor’s bills. Likewise, most people are fair 
and would rather pay for what they get 
than to have it paid for by their neighbors. 
Therefore, to overcome the objection to the 
service connection charge it is necessary to 
appeal to the prospective subscriber’s sense 
of fairness. The service connection charge 
is the fairest method of distributing this 
expense over all subscribers. 

Questions From Illinois Operators. 
1. Is it necessary that the chief operator 

speak to a subscriber personally con- 
cerning a complaint or misunderstand- 
ing? 

2. How do you handle calls from sub- 
scribers who cannot read? 

3. In selling telephones, what are some 
good points to use in regard to the in- 
stallation charge? 

4. When would we take a station-to-sta- 
tion “IN” ticket other than collect, mes- 
senger and appointment? 

When you receive a collect ticket from 

another station and their rates are not 

the same as your own, whose rates are 
we supposed to use? 

For answers to these questions from real 

Illinois operators, turn to page 26. 
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Outside Plant Men Talk Things Over 








Plan for Identifying Cable Con- 
ductors Using One Man. 


‘While two men are usually employed to 
identify the conductors in a cable after it 
has been laid, the process may be easily 
performed by one man who will be re- 
quired to make but one trip to the distan* 
end of the cable. The method used is best 
described by means of the accompanying 
drawings. 

Take, for example, a cable of 20 con- 
ductors. At one end the wires should all 
be stripped sufficient for making a tem- 
porary connection. Connect them as shown 
in Fig. 1, into groups of two, three, four, 
and two groups of five, one of which 
should be grounded, and leave one con- 
ductor single. Label the groups 4, B, C, 
D, and E. 

Now proceed to the other end of the 
cable with a test set suitable for testing for 
continuity of circuit. All the wires in each 
group should now be identified by means 
of the test set and marked by its group 
letter, the same as they were at the other 
end. But do not connect them together. 

Label the single wire No. 1. Then take 
one wire from group A, label it No. 2, and 
connect it to one in group E, which may be 
labeled No. 3, as shown in Fig. 2. Label 
the remaining wire in group A, No. 4, and 
connect it to one in group D, which may be 
labeled No. 5. Label one of group B, No. 6 
and connect it to one in group E which 
may be labeled No. 7. 

Another in group B is No. 8, and should 
be connected to one in group D which is 
No. 9. The remaining wire in group B is 
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Fig. 1. The First Step in Identifying Cable 


Conductors Using Only One Man. 


No. 10, and should be connected to one in 
group C which is No. 11. Another in group 
C is No. 12, and connected to one in group 
E which is labeled No. 13. Another in 
group C is labeled No. 14, and connected 
to one in group D, which is No. 15. 

Take one wire from group D, labeling it 
No. 16 and connect it to one wire in group 
which is labele#No. 17. The remaining 
wire in group C may be numbered No. 18; 


the one in group D, No. 19, and the one in 
E, No. 20. 

Upon returning to the near end, the test 
may be completed, and with the aid of the 


diagrams, Figs. 1 and 2, the conductors 




















Fig. 2. Only One Trip to the Distant End 
Is Required in Order to Loop and Number 
the Cable Conductor in This Manner. 
may be labeled the same as at the distant 
end, thus completing the test with only one 

trip to the distant end. 


Loma Linda, Calif. J. M. Row. 


A New Idea fer Suggestions 
Placed on Yer Bulletin Boards. 
By JAKE, THE LINEMAN. 

Mornin’, buddies! How’s things goin’? 
From the looks I see on some of yer faces, 
things must not be so good an’ I imagine 
you've got the “Depression Blues.’ Come 
on, buddies, snap out of it! 

What if yer not workin’ full-time now- 
adays! Won't it be a grand and glorious 
feelin’ when we're all back workin’ full- 
time again? Then we can growl an’ crab 
about bein’ wage-slaves with no leisure 
time. Think that over an’ I’m sure you'll 
decide that 99.9 per cent of the people are 
never satisfied anyway, so we might just 
as well smile an’ enjoy our leisure time! 

This mornin’ I’m goin’ to present the 
complete details of a plan whereby you 
can use yer bulletin boards to a real ad- 
vantage. When I get through outlinin’ the 
plan to you, I'd like fer you to let me 
know what you think of the idea. 

Most companies have bulletin boards lo- 
cated in places where every employe has a 
chance to read the bulletins as they are 
posted. In my work I’ve found that bul- 
letin boards provide a mighty good place 
to post safety ideas. 

In view of this fact l’ve prepared a 
presenting on the bulletin 
boards one new safety rule on each work- 
in’ day of the month. These rules should 
be prepared in the form of general or- 
ders and signed by a responsible official 
of the company. They should be posted 
on all bulletin boards and strictly enforced. 
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scheme _ for 


Fer example, you might prepare the gen- 
eral order as follows: 


Safety Rule No. 1. 


Chicago, IIL., 
: June 11, 1932. 
Fellow Employes: 


Effective at once you shall observe the 
following safety rule: 


“All employes shall thoroughly inspect 
safety straps and body belts each time be- 
fore they use them!” 


If this rule is carefully followed by all 
employes, we should have no accidents, in 
_ future, caused by defective straps and 
elts. 


J. D. Executive, 
District Plant Superintendent. 


If such a rule were placed on your bulle- 
tin board, that rule would become a part 
of your job and each time you used yer 
strap er belt, you would make sure it was 
in good condition. Why? Because you 
would realize that if you used a defective 
strap er belt and an accident did happen, 
you would be simply “out of luck.” 

Your company could point to Safety 
Rule No. 1 and say: “If you had per- 
formed your job in accordance with our 
instructions, you would not have had to 
suffer the results of an accident.” 

If I can get enuf of you fellows inter- 
ested in my idea, here’s what I plan to 
do: In the last issue of TELEPHONY fer 
each month, I will list a sufficient num- 
ber of safety rules to allow you to pre- 
sent one new rule on each workin’ day of 
the following month to yer employes. Fer 
example, in the June 25 issue, you will 
find enuf safety rules to carry you through 
the number of workin’ days in July. The 
rules will be devoted entirely to telephone 
work an’ will be practical rules based upon 
my study of accidents. The service will 
cost you nothin’ an’ is but another one of 
the many features provided to 
TELEPHONY. 

All that you will have to do is to re- 
type the rules an’ send them out. The 
cost of such a plan will not be noticeable 
after the plan is efficiently operating, for 
I feel sure the costs of accidents in your 
organization will be greatly reduced. 

We're gettin’ a late start on June, but 
as I'd like to start the ball rollin’ this 
month, I’m gonna present sufficient rules to 
carry you through the 15 workin’ days 
from June 14 to June 30, inclusive: 


you by 


June 14. All employes shall thoroughly 
test each pole before climbing to ascer- 
tain if it is in safe condition. 

June 15. All defective ladders, tools and 


material shall be returned to the store- 
room at once. 
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June 16. All company cars shall be 
brought to a complete stop before crossing 
railroad crossings. Employes shall make 
sure that no train is approaching, and then 
shall cross the tracks in low gear. 


June 17. When heating paraffin, petro- 
leum or wax, the following temperatures 
shall be observed: Paraffin and petroleum 
shall be heated to a temperature not to 
exceed 390 degrees. Fahr. Wax shall be 
heated to a temperature not to exceed 375 
degrees. 

June 18. Manhole guards shall be placed 
six feet from the manhole in the direction 
of the traffic before the manhole cover 1s 
removed. 


June 20. No employe shall ever ride 
upon the running board of a company 
vehicle. 


June 21. All accidents shall be reported 
at once to the supervisor in charge. 


June 22. 
down stairs. 


June 23. Equipment which has been re- 
moved from a pole shall be lowered to the 
ground with a handline. Under no con- 
ditions shall it be dropped or thrown. 


June 24. All hazardous conditions shall 
be reported immediately to your super- 
visor. If the condition is not cleared up 
at once, report it to him again and con- 
tinue to do so until the condition is cleared. 


Employes shall not run up or 


June 25. The following precautions 
shall be taken by all employes who have 
to work in a vicinity where poison ivy is 
known to be: Bathe the body daily; wash 
the hands, face and arms as often as pos- 
sible. 


June 27. All employes shall use a pot 
hook and hang the solder pot on the strand. 
Under no condition shall it be allowed to 
set on the cable platform. 


June 28. All drivers of company ve- 
hicles shall sound horn four times before 
driving out of an alley or street which 
crosses a sidewalk. 


June 29. Under no condition shall a 
driver of a company vehicle pick up 
passengers. 

June 30. It is the duty of each employe 


of this company to conduct his work in 
a manner which will protect both himself 
and the public from accidental injury. 


There you are, fellers! The whole 
scheme in a nut-shell. What do you think 
of it? For various reasons I’d sure like 
ter know, so if you'll clip out the little 
form send it in to me; old 
“Jake” will sure appreciate it. 

Well, so long, buddies! Hope I hear 
from you real soon. See you next Satur- 
day and until then, use as yer safety 
thought: 


above an’ 


“I am a vital part of my company’s 
efforts to set a no-accident record. If I 
fail I've ruined my company’s efforts.” 


So long! Send in that clipping. Thanks. 


“I Wonder Why” of an Observing, 
Traveling, Telephone Engineer. 
By Ray BLarn. 

I wonder why more plant men do not 
avail themselves of the opportunity of visit- 
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ing some large tele- 
phone exchange oc- 
casionally ? 

Recently I visited 
the Cleveland and 
Emerson exchanges 
of the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone 
Co. in Washington, 
D. C., with the local 





Do You Use “Jake’s” 
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section of the A. I. 
E. E. and everyone enjoyed it thoroughly. 

On this visit one could compare the old 
Emerson manual office, a part of which I 
understand was installed about 1908, with 
the Cleveland exchange a modern panel- 
type automatic system, and state truthfully 
that the art of telephony is really 
progressing. 

The cable forms in the old exchange 
were shellacked like varnished ducks in 
china, while in the new equipment they 
were waxed only. The ironwork in the 
old is painted black, while in the new 
everything is aluminum, which looks 
cleaner and promotes much better lighting. 

The new type repeating coils and relays 
were of a smaller and neater design and 
required less rack space for mounting. Iron 
doors on many of the frames of the new 
equipment covered 100 or more relays, re- 
placing that number of individual covers 
and looking much better. 

Switchboard cables in the old were 
sewed to the racks with lockstitch, while in 
the new they were held in place with metal 
clips. Old cable racks have big round 
turns, while the new type make square 
turns, and the cable makes the curves. The 
power wiring was rubber-covered and had 
an outer braid to match the switchboard 
type cable and clipped to the same rack 
with it. This eliminated the necessity of 
running conduit for power wiring between 
various points, and makes just as service- 
able a job. 

The old tank-type storage battery has 
given way to the modern, sealed type glass 
jar battery with which the desired capacity 
is obtained by connecting a number of cells 
in parallel. This battery is not installed in 
a dark hole in the basement which is a 
common practice with the tank type, but 
was placed on an aluminum painted rack, 
right out in the power room. No harmful 
moisture-laden gas escapes from this bat- 
tery, and it is not necessary to confine it 
to a poorly-lighted and often poorly venti- 
lated place. 

Built-in charge indicators are used in the 
pilot and end cells, which reduces the use 
of a hydrometer to a minimum. The end 
cells are kept on a trickle charge by use 
of copper oxide rectifiers, which insure 
that they are in first-class condition at all 
times, for it is at the unexpected times that 
these cells are generally needed. 

Induction alternators mounted on the 
ringing machines provide the various tones 
required. Mercury contacts in revolving 


drums in the generator leads to the auto- 
matic equipment, provide the ringing and 
silent periods. 

One thing which impressed me as a good 
idea were the test blocks mounted at con- 
venient locations around the equipment 
racks. These had three binding posts on 
them—one ground, one 24-volt and one 48- 
volt battery. 

In the old days, troublemen, in making 
tests, picked up battery and ground on the 
bus bars, or any place they could find it, 
and in many cases they could not be aso- 
lutely sure just what they had. These 
methods often caused trouble, for in getting 
into a connection, sometimes wires would 
be broken and not noticed until the trouble 
ticket was on the hook. 

I also noticed talking jacks mounted at 
regular intervals along the large main 
frame. These probably connected either 
direct to the wire chief’s desk, or possibly 
to the loud-speaker system over which one 
voice could cover the entire exchange. 

Spare fuses were provided in racks 
where they could be easily and quickly 
located for replacement purposes. Unused 
cartridge fuse-holders were equipped with 
dummy fuses so that there would be no 
doubt when a blown fuse is removed that 
it be replaced in a proper clip. Large indi- 
cator lamps direct the troubleman to the 
defective fuse instantly when the alarm 
sounds. 

Rolling ladders were suspended from a 
ceiling rack in each location where a lad- 
der was needed. These were all equipped 
with a braking arrangement and could not 
be moved easily until the brake was re- 
leased by pulling a cord. 

One feature which interested me consid- 
erably were the senders placed on each 
call-indicator position. Each consisted of 
ten push-button keys mounted in a com- 
pact arrangement and replaces the regular 
position dial. 

Automatic testers were something new to 
me, and I believe they are a great idea. 
These testers were permanently mounted 
and wired on the equipment racks, and 
various tests could be set up on them. They 
can be made to run continuous tests on 
the various parts of the equipment. 

When this machine finds some trouble 
an alarm is sounded and several of a group 
of small lamps indicate to the repairman 
what the trouble is and where it is located. 
This permits trouble to be located and 
cleared quickly. 
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Work of Supervisors; Completing Calls 


Supervisors Should Study Operators and Work With Them, Keeping Them 


Notified of Any Changes in Toll and Local Practices—Lessening Uncompleted 
Calls—Papers Read Before the Traffic Conference of the Illinois Convention 


“Why Have Traffic Supervisors in 
the Telephone Industry?” 
By Mrs. Mary GFROERER, 

Trafic Supervisor, Citizens Independent 
Telephone Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 
One of the most interesting problems of 
the telephone business is that of the traf- 
fic supervisor. Her work takes her to 
many different offices where she observes 
the work in a general way. From her 
wide and varied experiences, she should 
have a knowledge of personnel problems 
and is often able to make helpful sugges- 
tions. She gives the chief operator a re- 
port of her observations so that she may 

take the necessary corrective action. 

She is ever ready to give her time and 
service to the improvement and mainte- 
nance of the highest quality of telephone 
service. She also lets the chief operator 
know that the management is interested 
in the work that is being done in the 
traffic department. She analyzes carefully 
the many factors which contribute to the 
furnishing of good telephone service on 
the part of the operating forces of the 
telephone company. 

The chief operator is the major factor 
in maintaining interest and enthusiasm in 
the work. She should have regular talks 
with her operators and supervisors. One 
cannot stress too much good public rela- 
tions, speed, accuracy, courtesy, and tone 
of voice. The spirit of friendliness and a 
pleasing voice are valuable assets in any 
line of work. It is doubly essential that 
we cultivate these qualities in our work. 

The traffic supervisor also checks: Books 
of instruction, routine books, intercepting 
records, peg count records and arrange- 
ment of facilities. The operating force is 
another factor of major importance in ob- 
taining and maintaining speed of service. 
It is essential that an adequate force be 
provided at all hours of the day and night. 
Satisfactory service requires the adequacy 
and arrangement of facilities. Switchboard 
equipment and operators’ sets should be 
inspected. It is impossible to maintain a 
high grade of service with faulty equip- 
ment. 

See that recent changes in toll operating 
Practices are followed. These changes 
should be discussed with the chief oper- 
ator. Cooperation and understanding be- 
tween the toll centers is absolutely neces- 
sary. Good teamwork between toll cen- 
ters and tributaries is just as important 
as between our company and our subscrib- 
ers. Good toll service means a satisfied 
subscriber and will 


encourage the sub- 


scriber to use long distance service more. 
That means more revenue for our company. 


The traffic supervisor should also make 
recommendations when necessary for fire 
protection, heat, light and ventilation; see 
that restrooms are comfortable and con- 
venient; and inspect lunch rooms and 
locker rooms. Operators’ quarters should 
at all times be neat and clean. Happy, 
contented workers do the best work. 

In the smaller exchanges the operator 
is often local operator, toll operator and 
cashier and meets with many trying sit- 
uations. The traffic supervisor can be espe- 
cially helpful to her in giving her an oppor- 
tunity to ask questions pertaining to the 
work of which she is doubtful. She should 
remember to encourage good work. The 
chief operator delights in hearing good 
comments on the service her operators give. 

A traffic supervisor’s work can be com- 
pared to the new bridge that has just been 
completed between New York and New 
Jersey. This bridge, a super-structure, 
could easily be compared to telephone ser- 
The cables and all other materials 
used on the bridge are of the highest 
quality. This material, together with en- 
gineering feats of the bridge, affords a 
structure which will withstand tons of 
weight and give years of wear. If any bolt 
or screw or a small wire were defective, 
it might mean the loss of life and prop- 
erty due to the weak point. 

So it is with a traffic supervisor—she 
must be the type of person whose knowl- 
edge of telephone work, ability, person- 
ality, integrity and reputation is of the 
highest quality so as to inspire all with 
whom she comes in contact to the highest 
achievements in her own work. 


vice. 


Importance of Local Completion of 
Calls Placed. 
3y Miss FLoreNce WELCH, 
Chief Operator, Illinois Southeastern Tel- 
ephone Co., Mattoon, IIl. 

We speak a great deal of ways and 
means of improving our service. We talk 
about prompt answers—that a delay of a 
second or two is objectionable to the sub- 
scriber and is likely to displease him. We 
emphasize the importance of maintaining 
the plant in good working condition so 
that conversations shall be clear, free from 
We urge our opera- 
tors to be courteous at all times and to 
develop a “voice with a smile.” 

I agree that these efforts are worth- 
while. We want to give our customers the 
best service it is possible to give them. 
They are entitled to that kind of service. 
Important as right numbers, prompt an- 
swers, clear transmission and courteous 
treatment may be, I wonder if there is not 
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noise and crosstalk. 


one more important attribute of good 
telephone service that has not received as 
much consideration as it deserves. 

When Mrs. Jones calls Mrs. 
number she is interested mostly in talking 
with Mrs. Smith. Courteous 
and clear transmission are, of course, im- 
portant. But unless she reaches the called 
telephone, or if it is necessary for her to 
make several attempts to obtain connec- 
tion, Mrs. Jones is not getting good tele- 
phone service. 

The thought will occur to you, “What 
can the operator do to avoid uncompleted 
calls?” Can she avoid calls lost because 
Mrs. Smith’s line is constantly busy, or 
because she is slow in answering? Unfor- 
tunately, for the good of our service, all 
calls received cannot be completed. How- 
ever, I do believe we can reduce the num- 
ber of lost calls. 

Probably the principal causes of un- 
completed calls are: Improper ringing, 
giving “don’t answer” report too soon, 
equipment trouble, subscriber slow in an- 
swering, calling party hanging up too soon, 
improper multiple markings, and busy lines. 


Smith’s 


response 


Improper ringing probably accounts for 
a great many uncompleted calls. A short, 
jerky ring, if the called person is in the 
basement or out in the yard, is not likely 
to be heard. Standard operating practices 
provide that the called station be rung at 
The rings should 
Clear, posi- 


intervals of 10 seconds. 
be of two seconds’ duration. 
tive rings, with the connection held long 
enough to permit the called person to reach 
the telephone, will avoid many abandoned 
calls. 

If the called station has not answered 
at the end of 30 seconds, say, “I am trying 
to get them.” This report lets the calling 
party know you are attempting to com- 
plete his call and frequently avoids aban- 
doned calls. Continue to ring at 10-second 
intervals. 

If the called station has not answered 
at the end of minutes, say, “They 
have not answered yet. Shall I keep on 
ringing?” If the calling party requests 
you to continue ringing, say, “All right, 


two 


sir,’ and continue ringing for an addi- 
minute. 
does not answer, say: “I am sorry; they 
do not answer.” 

Another cause of uncompleted calls is 
imperfect equipment, such as bad cords, 
plugs and ringing keys. Or there may be 
trouble on the line or in the subscriber’s 
set. An observant operator can often de- 
tect trouble of this kind. When there is 
the least suspicion that a cord or cord 


tional If the called station still 


circuit is out of order, it should be report- 
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ed at once so that it may be tested and 
if found to be out of order, promptly 
repaired. 

While proper ringing and frequent test- 
ing of the apparatus are important in re- 
ducing the number of lost calls, I believe 


that is, of those 
within our power to correct—is inadequate 
facilities. 


the most common cause 





If a subscriber has only one telephone 
in a large house or in his place of busi- 
ness, and for that reason cannot hear the 
bell or answer it promptly, he 
needs an extension telephone. You can 
observe these conditions and pass the in- 
formation on to your commercial depart- 
ment. It will appreciate that kind of 
information. It is surprising to learn of 


cannot 


TELEPHONY 


the large number of our customers who do 
not know that additional telephones, lo- 
cated at convenient places, may be had at 
a cost of only 50 or 75 cents a month. 

If Mrs. Brown has difficulty in getting 
her grocer because his line is always busy, 
that grocer needs another trunk. Here is 
something important to remember: A sub- 
scriber who is losing calls or inconveni- 
encing his customers because his line is 
frequently busy, does not know that this 
condition exists until we tell him. 

If messages are undelivered because the 
line called for is a two-party or four-party 
line and constantly busy, there is an oppor- 
tunity to sell individual service. Your 
company wants to sell its best product. It 
means more revenue and better service for 
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An alert operator who is not 
merely concerned with putting up and tak- 
ing down connections will observe these 
conditions and report them. 

It is not often one is able to kill four 
birds with one stone. But by giving this 
subject the serious thought it deserves and 
doing everything we can to avoid uncom- 
pleted calls, we make our work easier and 
more pleasant, serve the subscriber who 
buys the needed additional facilities, serve 
his customers and his friends, and add to 
the company’s revenue. 

“T am sorry they do not answer,” and 
“The line is busy,” are phrases we can 
never entirely abolish. But we can do 
much towards reducing the number ot 
times it is necessary to say them. 


everybody. 








Personal 


otes from 


the Field 





K. L. Rasmus, of Aledo, Ill. wire 
chief of the local exchange of the Western 
Illinois Telephone Co. for the past three 
years, was promoted to the position of gen- 
eral manager of the Aledo exchange on 
May 15, succeeding Charles Holsclaw. It 
is announced that Mr. Holsclaw has been 
transferred to the Iowa properties of the 
company. 

Norman Ott, a member of the staff of 
the Lincoln Telephone News, house organ 
of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Lincoln, Neb., won first prize of $50 in 
the annual contest in fiction writing pro- 
moted by the Nebraska Writers’ Guild. 
The award was made at the spring meet- 
ing of the Guild in Lincoln. The title 
of his story is “Futile Soil,” and he won 
over a large field of contestants. 

A year ago he won honorable mention 
in the contest sponsored by the Woman’s 
Press Club of Omaha. Mr. Ott is a con- 
tributor to boys’ magazines and to various 
house organs. He is employed in the 
auditing department of the Lincoln com- 
pany, having particular charge of the ad- 
dressograph bureau. 

W. Comer Moore, of Cookeville, 
Tenn., former traffic superintendent of the 
Southern Continental Telephone Co., has 
been transferred to Sumter, S. C. as dis- 
trict manager, succeeding B. Y. Jamerson 
who has been in charge of the district for 
the last two vears. 

Mr. Moore has been with the company 
for 29 years and his recent promotion is 
the culmination of his many years’ experi- 
ence in the telephone field. He made a 
host of friends, throughout his territory 
while at Cookeville, who all join in wish- 
ing him success in his new work at Sumter 

Chester R. Ives has been named as 
general commercial manager for Iowa for 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. He 
was formerly district manager at Des 
Moines, and succeeds E. C. Hartley, who 
had heen in charge since the area system 





was adopted, but who died suddenly some 
weeks ago. 

Mr. Ives is entering upon his 20th 
year of service with the company, having 
begun in 1913 as clerk and timekeeper at 
Willmar, Minn., and has had wide experi- 
ence in both plant and commercial depart- 

















The Late Charles M. Smallwood, of Worth- 

ington, Minn., Who Was Active for Years 

in State Association Affairs. He Was 

Manager of the Worthington Telephone Ex- 
change Co. at His Death. 


ments. He was general plant accountant 
at the company’s Omaha headquarters in 
1924, and later was in charge of commer- 
cial work in the Nebraska-South Dakota 
area, district manager at Storm Lake and 
then at Davenport and Des Moines. C. E. 
Plamadore succeeds Mr. Ives as district 
manager at the Iowa capital. 

John M. Noble, vice-president of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. for Okla- 
homa, will retire from active participation 





in the telephone business on August 16. 
At that time he will have completed 35 
years of service. 

Vice-President Noble’s first telephone ex- 
perience in Oklahoma was the building of 
a long distance line between Perry and 
Pawnee, a distance of about 30 miles in 
1896. Times were hard and money scarce, 
so to obtain funds for the construction, Mr. 
Noble hit upon the idea of selling coupon 
books, each good for a certain number of 
calls between the two towns. 

In 1897 he was joined by E. D. Nims and 
I. E. Westervelt in building an exchange 
at Perry—the first unit of the system that 
was to become the Pioneer Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. When the latter company 
consolidated with other telephone proper- 
ties to become the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., Mr. Noble was made vice- 
president for Oklahoma, a position he has 
held ever since. 


Obituary. 


Charles M. Smallwood, of Worthing- 
ington, Minn., manager of the Worthing- 
ton Telephone Exchange Co. since 1918, 
passed away on April 29 at the age of 36 
years. His death followed an operation 
for appendicitis. 

During the years he was in the tele- 
phone business, Mr. Smallwood was 
active in the affairs of the Minnesota Tel- 
ephone Association. He was elected to the 
board of directors of the association in 
1923 and became vice-president in 1926 

Besides being active in state telephone 
affairs, he was a well-known figure in his 
own community at Worthington, serving 
as secretary of the Civic & Commerce As- 
sociation for some time. During his life- 
time he was president of the Minnesota 
Association of Commercial Secretaries, 
secretary of the Southwestern Minnesota, 
Inc., a member of the Masonic 
American Legion, Kiwanis Club, and pres- 
ident of the Federated Commercial Clubs 
of Minnesota. 
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Ten-Day Campaign in May Sells 
511 Stations; 3 Per Cent Gain. 
By Etmer WEARKLEY, 

General Manager, Middle States Utilities 
Co., Plattsburg, Mo. 

A ten-day new business campaign just 
completed on our telephone properties 
brought an increase of 511 stations, the 
great majority of which were owned sta- 
tions. This represents a gain of over 3 
per cent, which was very welcome in view 
of the persistent losses which have occurre:l 
until last month. The gross annual rental 
revenue from this new business should 

exceed $7,500. 

The campaign was also designed to 
stimulate toll business, and much effort 
was exerted to educate more of our sub- 
scribers regarding the value of long dis- 
tance telephone service, the low cost, the 
various rate periods and classes of calls, 
etc. 

A comprehensive service survey was an 
While 
checking up the equipment and service on 
the subscribers’ 


important part of this campaign. 


there was a 
good opportunity to pick up new _ busi- 
ness such as extensions, grade-ups, etc. A 


premises, 


good feeling was engendered through the 
service survey. Complaints and defects 
were reported and are being remedied. 
Where objections were raised as to rates 
being “too high,” efforts were made to 
remove tactfully that This 
alone may check some losses which would 


impression. 
otherwise occur. This we decided was 
just as important as to gain new stations, 
possibly more so. 

Even where there was no complaint as 
to service or rates, the survey proved bene- 
ficial in building good will. Many satis- 
fied patrons expressed their approval of 
our desire to give a still better service. 
Commendations were many. 

The preparation before the campaign 
took about two weeks, during which period 
the importance of a strictly systematized 
plan of action was impressed upon each 
individual employe. Such a plan was out- 
lined in group meetings and a “live-wire” 
campaign spirit was built up. 

Special newspaper advertising was used, 
and we secured much additional free pub- 
licity because of the nature of the survey. 
This helped to build up a receptive public 
attitude. 
campaign front-page mention. 


Most all newspapers gave our 
Some made 
additional editorial comment of a favor- 
able nature. 

A system of reports and bulletins was 
used to keep up interest. 
spirit was injected and kept alive and this 
also helped to sustain interest. 


The competitive 


Aside from the tangible results indicated, 
one intangible value of this campaign was 


in the training given our employes during 
We feel that their morale 
was benefited by the knowledge that busi- 


the campaign. 


ness is to be had when it is sought in a 
definite, systematic manner, with reason- 
able intelligence. 

have had campaigus 
We found this 
short, hard-hitting campaign much more 
productive of results. 
zest into such an effort, and the results in- 
creased accordingly. 


Previously, we 
along less intensive lines. 


Employes put more 


Because of the in- 
tensity of the effort, the whole plan and 
its execution must be developed with 
almost machine-like precision, to be suc- 
cessful. The hit-or-miss factor is thereby 
virtually eliminated. 

Besides the 
found a number of good prospects whom 


sales already made, we 
we expect to land later, as a result of this 
campaign effort. Certainly our employes 
are better able to sell service after learn- 
ing through the medium of. this recent 
drive. 

We consider our campaign a_ succes;, 
and the new revenue well worth the cost. 
The value of the intangible benefits can- 
not be estimated, but we consider it alone 
equal to the entire campaign cost. 


Sales Results of Lincoln (Neb.) 
T. & T. Co. Last Year. 


Commercial Superintendent W. E. Bell 
of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Lincoln, Neb., reports that sales made 
during 1931 under the employes participa- 
tion plan totaled 4,053, the result of pros- 
pects submitted on the customer contact 
memorandum. While many items of serv- 
ice were sold by employes the majority of 
the sales were of main stations. 

How effective this has been in saving the 
situation presented by hard times among 
Nebraska farmers and in the small towns 
is shown by the fact that removals were 
almost twice as many in 1931 as in 1930, 
the figures being 25,742 and 13,470, re- 
spectively, while installations increased 
from 12,944 to 19,077, or over 50 per cent. 

Included in these figures are the move- 
removals and the move-installations, but 
these last named orders were about the 
same in one year as in the other, and rep- 
resent about 10 per cent of the totals of 
each. Company-initiated sales exceeded 
the customer-initiated sales by more than 
two to one, giving further proof of the 
effectiveness of the plan. 

These figures give no indication of the 
number of successful battles to save dis- 
connects, especially in those sections where 
organized efforts were made to use the 
power of a petition to force a reduction in 
rates with the alternative of every signer 
quitting. 
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Company officials complimented the plant 
department on its work last year. The 
department divided into three groups and 
in the last three months of 1931 they 
turned in 2,118 customer-contact memo- 
randum from 426 employes, which resulted 
in 915 sales with 1,112 units of credit and 
an annual revenue of nearly $14,700. 

Combination men formed one group; 
cable splicers and 
testboard 
men, switchboard men, and clerical work- 
ers the third. 


foremen, 
construction men another; and 


construction 


No. 1 group led all others, 
with No. 3 second. The winners in each 
group were given practical prizes and in 
addition were company guests at the an- 
nual convention of the Nebraska Tele- 
phone Association at Omaha. 


An Experience with Increasing 
Revenue by Reducing Rates. 


The matter of rate reductions is one 
which has been discussed by many tele- 
phone men. Generally the opinion of the 
successful operating men has been against 
a reduction as not a practicable policy. It 





WeNeed Your Help 


Your company has been losing money 
the last two years. Recently we reduced 
the rates for an additional loss of $1,200.00, 
hoping by this means to make our services 
more valuable to our patrons, and to break 
even on expenses. 


So far you have not responded as we ex- 
pected. It is now a matter of closing our 
exchange or getting more patronage 


Won't You PLEASE Help Us? 


Coweta-Porter Telephone Co. 
P. Kerr Higgings, Gen. Manager. 











Advertisement Which Tells Result of Low- 
ering Rates with Idea That More Sub- 
scribers Would Be Obtained. 
has been argued that a reduction in rates 
would greatly increase the exchange sub- 
scribers’ list and thus the company would 

benefit by a larger revenue. 

On the other hand it was declared that 
rate reductions would not bring an increase 
in subscribers or hold those intending to 
discontinue service. That this contention 
is well founded is evidenced by an adver 
tisement which recently appeared in the 
Porter News, Porter, Okla. 

In a few words it tells the story of the 
efforts of the Coweta-Porter Telephone 
Co. to cooperate with the citizens of the 
town by reducing telephone rates under 
promise that such action would result ta 
an increase of subscribers. The company 
has lost money for the past two years and 
reduced its rates, further decreasing its 
revenues by a total amount of $1,200. 

“So far you have not responded as we 
expected,” says the advertisement. “It is 
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The Monophone 
Challenges Com 


HERE is only one way to find out for yourself just ter 
Monophone is than other telephones. That is, to sqmoré 


a 


C 


— 








these instruments, and put them through every posge +I 
in actual, working circuits and compare their performancfhe 1 
phones you are now using. Stand them side by side wititrun 
you may be considering for future purchase, and checlgnd | 
struction of one against the other, point by point. We qnat 
will favor the Monophone—decisively. 


The reason we are so sure of the Monophone's superiority|was 
designed to be "just as good"'—it was designed to be drunes 
ocably BETTER. Our engineers didn't want fair, or goodjqual 
They wanted—and got—the FINEST transmission. The dfiet- 

| trouble-proof and long-lived. The shape of the instrument fful- 
“ not faddish; beautiful—yet dignified. The finish must fous 
last the life of the instrument. The balance of the hand-seff th 


fatigue results from even the longest conversations. 








Extension sales are often made when a sub- 
scriber actually sees the beauty and con- 





venience of the Monophone. When mak- How well these objects have been attained in the Monopgen | 
ing new installations, have your installer 

carry one of the models shown above, or unparalleled sales record and by the enthusiasm of everyogseer 
the standard Monophone shown in the : — 

larger illustration. A demonstration will used this superior instrument. May we send you catalog < 


frequently result in a request for an addi- 
tional extension. 


A eh ———_——— 
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AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY 
1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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When communicating with Automatic Electric Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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Exclusive Export Distributors 





ti El] { 1 C | ) } AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 
fad ic ec Mc O pany 1027 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


beturers of Strowger Automatic Dial Telephone and Signaling Systems 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, S. A. 
22, Rue du Verger, Antwerp, Belgium 





When communicating with Automatic Electric Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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now a matter of closing our exchange or 
getting more patronage.” 

The result of this lowering of rates as 
indicated by the advertisement is what 
advocates of the policy of not lowering 
rates predicted. argument is that 
high grade service should be maintained 
and more for the dol- 
lar. That is, that the subscriber in one 
rural or small exchange should be given 


Their 


given subscribers’ 


just as good service and other exchange 
connections as subscribers in other nearby 
territory paying the same rate, in addition 
to various courtesies. 


Telephone Line Extending 45 
Miles Sold for One Dollar. 

An entire telephone system comprising 
more than 45 miles of lines and poles was 
bought in San Diego, Calif., for $1 by 
the Southern California Telephone Co. 
The system, formerly owned by the city 
of San Diego, connected the municipality’s 
three reservoirs, Morena, Barrett and 
Otay, located in the southern part of the 
county. 

The poles were erected and the wires 
strung about 25 years ago, when the reser- 
voir system was owned by the Spreckles 
interests. After the city bought the dams, 
the telephone system became antiquated 
until it was nearly impossible to talk from 
any of the reservoirs into the city. 

The Southern California Telephone Co., 
which had hooked onto the city system 
at Chula Vista, was asked by the city 
hydraulic engineer to extend its service to 
Otay Lake, the nearest of the three dams. 
The telephone company offered to spend 
about $8,000 in running its lines to the 
dams, if the city would dismantle its old 
system so that a competing company could 
not enter the field. 

“We won't do that, but we will sell the 
entire system to you for $1,” the city engi- 
neer countered. The contract was drawn 
and executed and the telephone company 
now includes the dams in its network. 


Pole Inspection Class Attended by 
Light and Power Men. 

Eighteen representatives of light and 
power companies in Connecticut attended a 
four-day pole line inspectors’ training 
course conducted by The Southern New 
England Telephone Co. at New Haven in 
March. 

This school was the first of its kind ever 
conducted by a Bell System company and 
proved to be very successful. The main 
purpose of the school was to acquaint the 
power companies with the telephone com- 
pany’s new methods of pole line inspection. 

It is pointed out that the company’s pole 
plant investment totals more than $7,- 
000,000. Of the 375,000 poles in the state 
of Connecticut, 140,000 are owned outright 
by the Southern New England company, 
and it is custodian of 50 per cent of the 
balance. The joint use of poles by power 
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and telephone utilities is claimed to be 
greater in Connecticut than in any other 
territory in the Bell System. 

Telephone pole inspections are made on 
a three-year basis. Each year 95,000 poles, 
valued at $1,500,000, are inspected by the 
Southern New England company. During 
1930 the pole mortality was 17.5 per cent. 
By new methods of pole inspection begun 
last summer the pole mortality was reduced 
per cent in 1931. With these new 
methods and by other recent developments 
it is expected that there will be a ten per 


five 


cent reduction in pole mortality during 
1932. 
It was these accomplishments which 


attracted the attention of the light and 
power companies to the company’s pole 
inspection methods and resulted in the spe- 
cial training program. 

The three days of classroom lectures and 
discussions covered all phases of the sub- 
ject of pole timbers from the growth, de- 
scription and structure of trees to the latest 
approved methods of preservation, treat- 
ment and inspection. The last day of the 
course was devoted to a field demonstra- 
tion of pole inspection by telephone men. 
This was followed by the practical use of 
testing tools by the members of the course 
and actual application of methods for 
gauging defects in determining the life of 
poles. 


First Telephone Building in New 
York City Abandoned. 

The first building constructed expressly 
for telephone purposes in New York City 
was abandoned as a telephone center last 
month. This is the New York Telephone 


Co.’s former headquarters building at 15 
Dey street, which extends through the 
block to Cortlandt street. The property 


was sold to the Benenson Building Corp. in 
the spring of 1929 and has since been 
occupied under lease by the telephone 
company. 

This building and the site it occupies 
have been closely linked with the develop- 
ment of the telephone system of the city, 
state and nation. It housed the executive 
offices of the New York Telephone Co. 
from 1887 to 1926 when the present 32- 
story headquarters building at 140 West 
street was occupied. The New York 
offices of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., and of a number of its sub- 
sidiaries operating in various parts of the 
country, were also located there for some 
years during the early part of the century. 

The first central office to be installed was 
“Cortlandt,” placed in service in 1888. Then 
the largest central office in the world, it 
provided service for all subscribers below 
Chambers street. Other offices in this 
building were “Rector” and the Jersey toll 
and Jersey tandem offices, linked 
New York City with New Jersey com- 
munities. 


which 


All of these switchboards have recently 
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been retired and their lines transferred to 
various central offices in other buildings, 
while the offices of the long lines depart- 
ment of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., which have occupied the space 
vacated by the New York Telephone Co.’s 
administrative offices, have been moved to 
the recently enlarged long distance center 
at 24 Walker street. The public business 
office on the ground floor will be relocated 
within a few weeks, in the adjoining build- 
ing at 5 Dey street. 


Quick Acting Operator Gets Police 
Aid; Two Lives Saved. 

A short time ago, Miss Edith Gorman, 
operator of the Bell Telephone Co. of Can- 
ada, at Grover exchange, Toronto, On- 
tario, plugged in on a call just in time to 
hear a woman’s choking voice say: “Call 
police—help at 17 Lee avenue.” The words 
were immediately followed by the sound 
of the speaker having fallen heavily to 
the floor. 

Miss Gorman notified the police within 
a few seconds. On their arrival at the Lee 
avenue place within a very few minutes, 
they discovered Mrs. Mary Semple, 28, and 
her father, J. T. Clarke, age about 55 years, 
lying on the parlor and kitchen floors 
where they had collapsed, owing to fumes 
from a defective illuminating gas heater. 

According to the police, Mrs. Semple, 
who was doing housework for Mr. Clarke, 
lighted the heater to get warm water. for 
washing. She worked around the kitchen 
for some time, then became dizzy from the 
escaping fumes. So quickly were she and 
her father overcome that Mrs. Semple was 
only able to reach the telephone, dial 
“Operator” and gasp the brief call for 
help before she collapsed on the floor. 


Impatient Dog Uses Telephone to 
Call for Assistance 

Early in the morning, recently, a light 
on her switchboard informed an_ op- 
erator in the Waukegan, IIl., telephone 
office that someone had lifted a receiver 
on a six-party line in a farming district 
northwest of the city. When she asked 
for the heard a series of 
moans. 


number she 


She called the county jail, where she 
found the night turnkey, John Hoban, on 
duty. She connected him with the farm 
telephone and he, too, heard the moans. 
Mr. Hoban summoned deputy sheriffs, 
who, peering through a window at the 
office of the Westview poultry farm, saw 
the telephone lying on the floor, its re- 
ceiver off. They crashed the door open. 

There they found King, a big police 
dog, alone in the office. He was in perfect 
health and seemed glad to see them. The 
owner of the farm later explained that an 
attendant who customarily opens the office 
and lets King out at 5 o’clock each morn- 
ing was an hour late to work and that 
the dog probably was whining for his 
breakfast. He apparently had knocked the 
telephone to-the floor. 
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What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Bell Rates in San Antonio, Texas, 
Upheld in Master’s Report. 

Judge Joseph B. Dibrell, special master 
in chancery, filed a report on May 25 up- 
holding the 1928 increase in rates in San 
Antonio, Texas, by the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. Even under the increased 
rates since 1928 the company has realized 
a net revenue of less than 7 per cent, which 
is the percentage of return on the invest- 
ment that was set by Judge Dibrell as fair, 
it was stated. 

This is the second report submitted in 
this case by Judge Dibrell. Federal Judge 
Edwin Holmes of Mississippi re-referred 
his first report, made two years ago and 
also upholding the company’s rate increase, 
for a rehearing on the basis of the United 
States Supreme Court decision in the IIli- 
nois Bell Telephone Co. Chicago coin box 
rate case. 

The second report of Judge Dibrell, in 
which he states that the issues involved 
in the Illinois case brought forth nothing 
to cause him to alter his first opinion, will 
be forwarded with exceptions filed by the 
city of San Antonio to Judge Holmes, who 
will render the decision. 

In the event that Judge Holmes accepts 
and follows the recommendations of Judge 
Dibrell’s report, the city might appeal the 
decision to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals in New Orleans and later to 
the United States Supreme Court, a course 
which Mayor C. M. Chambers indicated 
would be followed. 

In recommending a permanent injunc- 
tion to restrain the city from interfering 
in the rate increase, Judge Dibrell said: 

“If existing conditions should change so 
that the rates prescribed by the ordinance 
are no longer confiscatory, the city may 
apply to the court for a proper modifica- 
tion of the decree.” 

Judge Dibrell reported that he found 
the company’s board-to-board apportion- 
ment of expenses and revenues a sound 
and reasonable method of segregating 
property and expenses. 

The city has contended that the South- 
western Bell company has charged to itself 
in totaling its expenses, items that should 
be charged to the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., which operates the long 
distance lines, while the Southwestern Bell 
company operates the local exchange. 

The cost of materials purchased from 
the Western Electric Co. is lower than 
cost of such material from other sources, 
Judge Dibrell stated. The city had con- 
tended that the high cost of operation 
claimed by the company was due in part 


to the fact that Western Electric Co.’s 
prices were higher than elsewhere. 

Among the rate increases which have 
been in effect since 1928 are a $1.00 in- 
crease per month for one-party residence, 
$1.50 increase for one-party business ser- 
vice, 50 cents for two-party residence ser- 
vice, and $6 for private branch exchange 
service for trunks. Among the rates now 
in effect are $4 for one-party residence 
service and $9 for one-party business ser- 
vice. 

According to Judge Dibrell, the com- 
pany’s expenses and revenues gave a net 
return of $204,193 in 1928 or a return of 
2.84 per cent on the investment; a net 
return of $187,499 in 1929 or a return of 
2.42 per cent on the investment; and a net 
return of $67,095 in 1930 or a return of 
8 per cent on the investment. 

Announcement that the city of San An- 
tonio is not satisfied with the ruling of 
Judge Dibrell but will continue the fight 
to obtain a reduction in telephone rates has 
been made by Mayor C. M. Chambers. 
Formal exceptions to the report of Judge 
Dibrell will be filed with Federal Judge 
Edwin Holmes of Mississippi by the city 
within the required 20 days, C. K. Quin, 
city utility attorney, announced. 








City Begins Testimony in Illinois 
Bell Chicago Rate Case, 

On June 1 to 4, George W. Cummings 
of J. G. Wray & Co. presented testimony 
for the city of Chicago on the valuation 
and reproduction cost of the Chicago plant 
of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. Mr. 
Cummings presented exhibits prepared 
from the construction records of the com- 
pany and contrasted his method with the 
appraisal method used earlier by William 
F. Sloan for the telephone company. 

The company is seeking to make per- 
manent a temporary injunction restrain- 
ing the Illinois Commerce Commission 
from enforcing lower rates ordered in 1923 
on certain classes of coin-box service in 
Chicago. Hearings are being held before 
Federal Judge James H. Wilkerson in the 
district court in Chicago, and the testi- 
mony now being presented is additional 
evidence specified by the United States 
Supreme Court in December, 1930. 

The city contended that by the use of 
price indexes and application of trends to 
a typical section of plant existing in 1923, 
and including gross additions, the tele- 
phone company had arrived at present fig- 
ures differing from its actual experience. 

In a certain pole line account, Benjamin 
F. Goldstein, attorney for the city of Chi- 
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cago, attempted to show the large cumula- 
tive effect of an error introduced in the 
labor cost by introducing items in the 
labor indexes which were claimed to cover 
material as well as labor. This, it was 
claimed, resulted in a 33 per cent increase 
in labor cost at 1930 over 1923, whereas 
it should have been 11 per cent. 

Attorney Goldstein also attempted to 
show in his examination of Mr. Cummings 
that there was considerable benefit to the 
company as a result of increased labor pro- 
ductivity which was not included in Mr. 
Sloan’s indexes. Other exhibits presented 
by Mr. Cummings were charts showing 
commodity price trends, and figures on 
metal prices. 

In the cross-examination of Mr. Cum- 
mings, W. H. Thompson, attorney for the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co., showed that 
certain’ items included in the telephone 
company exhibits, but not included in the 
city exhibits, would account for several 
of the differences noted by the city wit- 
ness. One item in the pole line account, 
previously mentioned, necessitated revision 
of certain figures in the city’s exhibit. 

The company contended that the cost 
of materials had increased more rapidly 
during the period in question than the 
cost of labor, so that any material included 
in a labor account would create a final 
result in favor of the city rather than in 
favor of the company. 

Attorney Thompson endeavored also to 
show that new developments tended to re- 
duce the productivity of the installing labor 
rather than to increase it. As an example, 
he cited the switchboard commonly used 
in the manual telephone exchange. 

For a long period of time the No. 1 
type of switchboard was used and the in- 
stallers were well acquainted with it and 
as Mr. Cummings expressed it, “just put 
it in.’ However, it was brought out by 
Mr. Thompson that when installation of 
the No. 11 type of switchboard was started 
only a few years ago, the installers were 
not acquainted with it. As a result, they 
were lower in production than previously. 

John S. Hagberg of Touche Niven & 
Co., certified public accountants, testified 
on June 4 and 7 regarding the profit and 
loss statements of the Western Electric 
Co. His testimony was entered by the 
city to show the effects of adjustments to 
the standard costs in order to make them 
meet the actual cost of manufacturing 
telephone apparatus and supplies. 

An existing unexplained difference of 
$1,800,000, which was not considered to 
be significant in view of the large volume 
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of business of the Western Electric Co., 
was claimed by the city to be the result 
of total differences of some $300,000,000 
for which adjustments had been made. 

It was claimed by Mr. Hagberg that the 
gross adjustments were the important 
thing. The proportion of these gross ad- 
justments borne by the Illinois Bell com- 
pany could be fair to the Illinois company, 
it was claimed, only if the total purchases 
of the Bell System were to the gross ad- 
justments in the same proportion and the 
same relative amounts as the Illinois com- 
pany purchases were to the part of these 
adjustments for which it must pay. 

In the cross-examination of Mr. Hag- 
berg, Mr. Thompson endeavored to have 
him estimate the cost of keeping records 
that would enable such an apportionment ; 
but the witness would not make any ven- 
ture in this regard, stating that it depended 
upon the extent to which the details in 
the records already available could be used. 


Taxable Valuation of Indiana Bell 
Property Increased. 

Action by the Indiana Board of Tax 
Commissioners increasing the taxable 
valuation of the Indiana Bell Telephone 
Co. nearly $2,000,000 has stunned officials 
in view of the decreased earnings of the 
company during the last two years and 
the fact that much of the improvements 
made replaced obsolete equipment. 

Company officials point to the enormous 
volume of bad accounts incurred, during 
the last 18 months in particular, together 
with a severe decline in earning power as 
justification for their contention that a 
reduction and’ not an increase should have 
been made. 

The company’s assessed valuation out- 
side Indianapolis was fixed at $37,146,843 
and $3,564,305, local, as against a total last 
vear of slightly more than $38,000,000. 


Injunction Preventing Enforce- 
ment of Rate Cut Dissolved. 

A permanent injunction preventing the 
Indiana Public Service Commission from 
enforcing a so-called “emergency” rate cut 
of 20 per cent against the Indiana General 
Service Corp., Marion, Ind., has been dis- 
solved in the federal court in Indianapolis 
by three federal judges. 

It is the case which, if decided in favor 
of the commission, establishes a precedent 
that would permit the commission to make 
reductions without hearings in all utilities 
where it is contended an emergency exists. 

The dissolution was won through a tech- 
nicality, the clerk of the court having 
failed to give Governor Harry G. Leslie 
proper notice of the hearing at which evi- 
dence in Attor- 
neys for the Indiana General Service Corp. 
admitted the error. 

Judge Will M. Sparks of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, Chicago, 
speaker for the three, said the matter was 


the case was submitted. 
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Answers to the Traffic Questions 
Presented on Page 16. 

1. That depends upon the size of the of- 
fice and the seriousness of the com- 
plaint. In a large office, complaints are 
referred to the supervisor. In the small 
offices where they do not have super- 
visors, the chief operator handles com- 
plaints. If the chief operator 1s not 
vn duty and she does not have an as- 
sistant in charge, the operator receiv- 
ing the complaint should handle it to 
the best of her ability. She should also 
make a notation of the complaint and 
refer it to her chief operator. 

2. Assist them in every way possible in 
reaching the desired station or party. 

3. The answer to this question will be 
found in the introduction to the ques- 
tions and answers, in this week’s issue. 

4 Ona call on which an “IN” ticket is 
required either continuously or during 
stated periods for accounting purposes. 

5. The rate in effect at the calling place 
is used. If you do not know the rate 
in effect at the calling office, secure this 
information from the OTC operator. 











a question of jurisdiction, which the court 
lacked because of the failure to give 
proper notice. 

The decision, however, does not mean 
that the 20 per cent decrease will be en- 
forced. When the permanent injunction 
was dissolved a temporary injunction was 
replaced in effect and a hearing on the 
issuance of a permanent injunction will be 
held late this month. 

The court ordered the company to in- 
crease its bond in connection with the case 
from $25,000 to $50,000 as a guarantee to 
Marion consumers that they will receive 
refunds in case the permanent injunction is 
refused. The other case was to have been 
appealed to the United States Supreme 
Court had not the technicality arisen. 

Deputy attorneys-general of Indiana, de- 
fending the public service commission, 
aroused the ire of the court when they 
announced an appeal would be taken in the 
previous case, especially since the court 
had granted the right of the commission 
to make emergency reductions, the only 
point at issue being the drastic amount of 
the reduction. When the technicality was 
introduced, the court’s attitude in the case, 
at least, was not made more genial toward 
the commission. 


Ouster Suit of Roswell, N. M., 
Against Bell in U. S. Court. 

An injunction suit against the Mountain 
States Telephone & Telegraph Co., brought 
by the city of Roswell, N. M., in Chaves 
district court, has been transferred to the 
United States district court in Santa Fe, 
N. M. 

The city of Roswell seeks to enjoin the 
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company from using the streets, alleys and 
other thoroughfares in the city for wires, 
poles and other telegraph and telephone 
equipment. The basis for the action is a 
franchise granted in May, 1894, and which 
the city alleged in its suit expired in May, 
1919. 

The city in its action alleged the com- 
pany never renewed the franchise and, 
therefore, was not entitled to continue the 
use of the streets and thoroughfares for 
its poles and lines. The city seeks to oust 
the company. 

No damages were sought. 


St. Paul, Minn., Rate Case Hearing 
to Be Resumed in July. 

The Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. rate hearing will be resumed July 13, 
instead of June 1, it was announced on 
May 27 by the Minnesota Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission. The delay was 
granted in order that a complete check- 
up of the company’s property valuation 
might be completed before the hearing is 
resumed, it was announced. 

“Tt will save the time of all interests 
when the hearing is resumed to have a 
complete checkup available,” the commis- 
sion said in a statement. “The checkup 
will show that the property is not in dis- 
pute and what items are used and useful in 
furnishing service to the subscribers in the 
St. Paul area.” 


Views of Economists to Remain in 
Wisconsin Investigation Record. 
Denying a motion of the Wisconsin Tel- 
ephone Co. to strike from the record testi- 
mony of several economists who painted 
a dismal picture of the condition of the 
country, the Wisconsin Public Service 
Commission in an opinion written by David 
E. Lilienthal declared, on June 1, that the 
present depression is without precedent and 
that a background is necessary to consider 


adequately the rate problem of the tele- 
phone company. 
The commission pointed out that the 


main issue in the proceedings 1s to deter- 


mine if the rates are fair. Commission 
experts made an examination of the com- 
pany affairs, but the commission also 


wished to know the economic condition 
now and the probable condition in the fu- 
ture of the individuals and corporations 
which use the Wisconsin company service, 
the ruling said. 

“We would be stupid and blind if we 
failed to inform ourselves of the extent 
to which the depression has changed the 
whole economic fabric of the community 
affected by this proceeding,” Commissioner 
Lilienthal wrote. “This depression is no 
minor business disturbance.” 

He said that no individual or concern 
can make an intelligent plan or decision 
without considering the 


“facts” revealed 


(Please turn to page 35.) 
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Made by 
the makers 
of BELL 
TELEPHONES 


using a new insulating 
material... Cellulose Acetate 


N its new A. U. A. Terminating Cable, Western 
Electric brings out an important improve- 
ment—textile insulation coated with cellulose 
acetate lacquer. The coating of each conductor 
is smooth—prevents fraying— contributes to 
better splicing—withstands aging —preserves 
original colors—is impervious to moisture. 
The conductors are 22 gauge—tinned and in- 
sulated with a double cotton serving over which 
is applied a continuous coating of cellulose 
acetate lacquer. The core is not impregnated. 
A.U.A. cable is recommended for terminat- 
ing 19 gauge or smaller non-quadded cable in 
central offices and other buildings where it is 


desirable to use variegated colors of insulation 
in order to readily identify the various pairs. 

Where moisture or extremely high humidity 
prevails, N. U. A. Terminating Cable is recom- 
mended. This is the same as A. U. A. with the 
addition of a black enamel coating over all 
conductors. 

These new Western Electric Terminating 
Cables are made in various sizes up to 51 pair. 
They are obtainable from the distributors, 
Graybar Electric Company, Graybar Building, 
New York, N. Y., or from any one of the 
Graybar offices in 76 principal cities through- 
out the country. 


Western EJecfric 


LEAD COVERED CABLE AND TELEPHONE 


APPARATUS 


Distributed by 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC 


co. 


GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y., Offices in 76 Principal Cities 





When communicating with Western Electric Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 








An International Research Organization 


Associated Electric Laboratories, Inc., With Active Centers in Chicago, London 
and Antwerp, Devotes Its Entire Energies to Developing New Ideas and 
Products for Utilization Throughout the Telephone and Kindred Fields 


Extraordinary creative activity in de- 
signing and perfecting new products, and 
in modernizing and improving old ones, is 
one of the most outstanding features of 
the present age. At no time in the past 
has the human brain been so active and 
never before has scientific effort been so 
productive. 

In electricity, and particularly in the 
field of electrical communication, this has 
been especially true; but astonishing as 
the electrical achievements of the past few 
years have been, it is now quite clear that 
they represent only the beginning of an 
unprecedented era of new technical accom- 


By C. I. Kuppinger 


produced a remarkable amount of creative 
work, while the achievements of the mem- 
bers of its staff, extending back almost to 
the beginning of the history of the tele- 
phone, has had a profound influence in 
shaping communication developments dur- 
ing that period. 

The elements entering into the forma- 
tion of Associated Electric Laboratories, 
Inc., consisted of the development and re- 
search divisions of the manufacturing com- 
panies of the Associated-General Telephone 


group, and particularly those of Automatic 


Electric Co., 
Electric Co., 


Chicago, IIl.; 
Ltd., Liverpool; 


Automatic 
American 


are at the finger tips of the Laboratories 
staff. 

The president of the corporation is H. L. 
Harris, vice-president of Theodore Gary & 
Co., and also vice-president of Associated 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. T. G. Martin 
is vice-president and director of research, 
and B. D. Willis, also a vice-president, is 
assistant director of research. The board 
of directors is made up of the following 
experienced and well known telephone 
executives : 

A. F. Adams, chairman of the board of 
Theodore Gary & Co.; E. C. Blomeyer, 
president, and George K. Gann, executive 























H. L. Harris, President, Associated Electric Laboratories, Inc.; H. P. Mahoney, Vice-President; and T. C. Thompson, Vice-President. 


plishment wi:h a corresponding develop- 
ment of commercial activity. 

A keen realization of the full import of 
these facts and a recognition of the neces- 
sity for constant and undivided attention to 
creating new developments and improve- 
ments in the field of electrical communica- 
tion control has led to the 
Associated Electric 
Laboratories, Inc., an international organi- 


and remote 


recent formation of 
zation for electrical research and develop- 
ment, with headquarters in Chicago and 


affiliated research centers in London and 
Antwerp. 
The corporation has a capital of $6,- 


000,000 and its personnel includes execu- 
tives, engineers and technicians of inter- 
communication 
Although the company has been in 


national standing in the 
field. 


existence only a few months, it has already 


Electric Company, Chicago, and Auto- 
matique Electrique de Belgique, S. A. 


(Anvers) Antwerp, these companies being 
the principal manufacturers and foremost 
exponents of the Strowger automatic sys- 
tem of telephony, with activities extending 
into every part of the world. 
Supplementing the intimate familiarity 
with electrical development thus secured, 
license exchange agreements have been en- 
tered into with other important manufac- 
turers, including such internationally rec- 
ognized organizations as Siemens & Halske, 
Berlin, and Siemens Brothers, London. 
Associated Electric Laboratories thus has 
at its disposal the vast technical resources 
of these large American, British and Con- 
tinental companies in the communication 
field, and engineering developments in the 
entire electrical industry the world over 
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vice-president, of Associated Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.; H. L. Gary, president of 
Theodore Gary & Co.; H. L. Harris, presi- 
dent, and H. P. Mahoney, vice-president, 
of Automatic Electric Sales Co., Ltd.: R. 
Pleven, vice-president of General Tele- 
phone & Electric Corp.; T. C. Thompson, 
vice-president of American Automatic 
Electric Sales Co.; W. H. Walter, presi- 
dent of Monarch Electric, Ltd.; T. G. 
Martin, and B. D. Willis. 

Included in the Laboratories’ staff are 
practically all the scientists and technicians 
who created and perfected the Strowger 
system of automatic telephony. 

The organization of Associated Electric 
Laboratories, Inc., has not only concen- 
trated and co-ordinated the development 
and research work of the parent com- 
panies, but has also provided practically 
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A COMPLETE teterrione 


EQUIPMENT SERVICE FOR CANADA... 


Everything a telephone company could use—telephones, both automatic and manual, 
automatic and manual switchboard equipment, construction materials, wires, batteries, 
supplies—are kept in stock by us. We are prepared to fill every requirement— 
promptly—with well-known products, noted for their unvarying standards of high 
quality. 

Besides this, we have our own manufacturing and repair facilities—each depart- 
ment manned by experts highly skilled and experienced in their particular specialty. 
No matter whether you anticipate the modernization of a small rural exchange or 
the installation of a complete metropolitan telephone system, we are prepared to 
handle the undertaking in its entirety. Secure prices and proposals from us before 
making your next purchase—they will be gladly furnished upon request. 











Canadian Telephones & Supplies Limited 


VANCOUVER AND TORONTO 


Formerly 
Independent Sales and Engineering Company, Limited 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Representatives in Canada for 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY, Chicago AMERICAN ELECTRIC COMPANY, Chicago 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY, LIMITED, Liverpool AUTOMATIQUE ELECTRIQUE DE BELGIQUE S. A. ANVERS, Antwerp 
THE ALTON BATTERY COMPANY, Alton, England 
Agents and Distributors in Western Canada for 
EUGENE F. PHILLIPS ELECTRICAL WORKS, Limited, Montreal 




















The ENTIRE WORLD 


is within the reack of LEICH 


Everybody...Everywhere a 


by POSTAL TELEGRAPH RINGING CONVERTERS 


No Radio Interference 


Speedy, accurate, dependable commu- 
nication service to the entire world with 





arecord of every message transmitted... 
always...is the achievement of Postal Telegraph, 
the only American telegraph company that offersa 
world-wide service of coordinated record commu- 
nications under a single management. Through 
the great International System of which Postal 
Telegraph is a part, it reaches Europe, Asia, The 
Orient over Commercial Cables; Central America, 
South America and the West Indies over All 
America Cables; and ships at sea via Mackay Radio. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM No, GA Mingling Converter 
Will pay for itself in saving of power current in eighteen months. 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO. 


GENOA, ILL. 





"The first to sproduce a successful ringing converter to operate from 
alternating current." 

















Please mention TELE! HONY when communicating with its advertisers. 
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unlimited facilities for intensive invention 
and progress in the general electrical field, 
with particular emphasis on communication 
and remote control problems. 

One of the major activities of the labora- 
tories is the continued perfecting of tele- 
phone equipment, not only central office and 
subscriber's station, but also such vital 
auxiliaries as toll line apparatus and pri- 
vate branch exchange layouts. 

Another section of the Laboratories’ staff 
devotes its attention to telephone plant en- 
gineering and the many problems involved 
in construction and maintenance. Active 
creative work in developing simpler, more 


TELEPHONY 


and other parts, to their particular require- 
ments. 

Although Associated Electric Labora- 
tories, Inc., manufactures no products and 
has nothing to sell, it is important to note 
that the viewpoint of its personnel is es- 
sentially commercial. No development, 
however interesting it may be from the 
purely technical side, can ever reach the 
stage of manufacture and presentation to 
the public unless, after thorough investi- 
gation, it can be shown that the device will 
meet, or can create, a real demand. 

This requirement has been adopted to 
protect the patrons of the manufacturing 
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have long been intimately connected with 
the telephone and communication fields, the 
appearance of Associated Electric Labora- 
tories, Inc., marks a new and very signifi- 
cant development and foreshadows a con- 
tinuance and intensification of the efforts 
which have led to such outstanding achieve- 
ments in the past. 


Government to Acquire South 
Africa Independent System. 
Notice has been given to the Durban 
Corp. of Durban, union of South Africa, 
that its entire telephone plant, which 
serves the general locality of that city, is 


























T. G. Martin, Vice-President and Director of Development and Research; B. D. 
Development and Research; and A. B. Smith, Ph. D., Chief Research Engineer, 


economical and better materials and de- 
vices, as well as careful studies and tests 
of products already on the market, occu- 
pies the attention of this group of tech- 
nicians. 

Growing out of the engineering develop- 
ments that resulted in the creation of the 
automatic system of telephony, there has 
appeared a constantly-increasing group of 
remote control devices which are serving a 
great variety of purposes in many different 
industries. Traffic light control, power 
network supervision, train dispatching 
equipment, electric stock quotation boards 
for brokers, and the operation of radio 
range beacons on aeroplane routes are a 
few conspicuous examples of the applica- 
tions that are being made of ideas and ap- 
paratus developed by the staff of Associated 
Electric Laboratories, Inc. 

To serve this practically unlimited field, 
with its highly-specialized problems, the 
Laboratories maintains a special division, 
which will not only create new products on 
its own initiative, but will also cooperate 
with other inventors and engineers who are 
engaged in the same general lines of work, 
aiding them in the adaptation of Strowger 
quality apparatus, such as relays, switches 


and selling organizations with which the 
Laboratories cooperates, against being of- 
fered any device that will not prove com- 
mercially successful and profitable. 

As a result of this policy the files of As- 
sociated Electric Laboratories, Inc., con- 
tain accounts of thousands of abandoned 
designs which failed in the final test of ac- 
tual service or commercial application. 
These represent, however, assets of incal- 
culable value, since they are a storehouse 
of experience which constantly guards the 
staff from falling into pitfalls that those 
less familiar with the field find difficult to 
avoid; and are a source from which, as 
new requirements arise, basic ideas can be 
drawn that when fully developed and re- 
fined, meet hitherto unknown needs. 

Another important part of the program 
of the Laboratories provides for the publi- 
cation of a quarterly review of the prog- 
ress made in its various undertakings and 
also the issuance from time to time of 
technical bulletins on particular subjects 
with which it has dealt. These publications 
will be distributed gratis to executives, en- 
gineers and technicians who may be inter- 
ested in the topics covered. 

Although created out of elements which 


Willis, Vice-President and Assistant Director of 
Associated Electric Laboratories, Inc., Chicago. 


to be taken over by the government on 
July 1, this year. This system, reports 
United States Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner DuWayne G. Clark, Johannesburg, 
South Africa, is the only independent one 
in the country. 

According to the Acts of Government, 
the Department of Posts & Telegraphs 
has the right to take over this system, 
and some months ago the officials decided 
to exercise this right. This decision was 
based upon the desire to consolidate the 
telephone lines of the entire country, par- 
ticularly now that long distance connec- 
tions among the larger cities are possible 
and becoming increasingly important. 


The Durban Corp. states that the value 
of the plant is £1,777,794 while the gov- 
ernment is of the opinion that this figure 
is something like £1,000,000 in excess of 
the true worth. The entire question is so 
controversial that it has been decided to 
submit it to arbitration. 

The corporation, as well as the govern- 
ment, has appointed representatives which 
should begin their work soon. Meanwhile, 
the government have sent their own engi- 
neers to Durban to survey the system ard 
estimate its value. 
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A Large Majority of the Nation’s Telephone Companies Use 
h the Efficient Addressograph-Multigraph Method of Addressing 
and Form Imprinting, and Office Printing, to Make and Save 
in 
4 Money! 
- Independent telephone company owners—here’s a sure way to 


secure a greater income from your business! ... Let the 
Addressograph do your routine name and data copying on state- 
ments, forms, envelopes, subscriber lists, etc., at high speed with 














100% accuracy. Saves time, saves money, every month... Use nial ‘ 
the Multigraph to print all your operating forms, quantity letters, j4.4 operated Model 
letterheads, etc., right in your own office. Produces a high quality —100 printing and_ type 
4 satis a sail ai 7 o ss writing Multigraph. Can 
Hand Operated Mode: Of Work at savings up to 40%. sramuse Gaammlia type- 
300 Addressograph. 1200 written letters, and 


to 1800 impressions per Many independent telephone companies, serving from 250 to prints mwas variety of 
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ne cca Mi ay many thousands of subscribers, are using this equipment to secure inches right in the of- 
addresses. : s, 7 . - . “ epee 4 
triplicates, repeats. Can a Substantial profit return each month. Ask a representative to ‘ces of users. Saves a 


considerable amount of 


be applied to a great i naieiae —_—e S senmnes ‘ os agwac : + aie nomen sar, and 
many of your operating PTOve Addressograph and Multigraph advantages to you, without — yp eng A 
requirements. An easy- obligation. in your employ. Ask 


payment Plan makes for interesting demon 
this unit available to 


vou at low cost. ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY e MULTIGRAPH COMPANY = ation” “mene eels 


gation. 
Divisions of ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 
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COOK ELECTRIC CO. 
CHICAGO 
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“All Relay” North Electric Board 
Taken for a Ride. 


It is unusual to use the phrase “taken 
for a ride” in connection with telephone 
apparatus, but that is literally what hap- 
pened to an “All-Relay” switchboard of 
the North Electric Mfg. Co., Galion, Ohio. 
It was taken for a long ride and treated 
roughly. 


The “ride,” however, terminated 








North All-Relay Automatic Switchboard Which Traveled 1,200 Miles by Motor Truck to Two 
Batteries, Power and Protective Equipment in Residence Exchange of the Northern Ohio Telephone Co. 


happily and apparently not the slightest 
injury was sustained. At the end of the 
ride this switchboard was “put on the spot” 
where it is expected to give many years of 
efficient telephone service. 

Recently an All-Relay switchboard was 
manufactured for installation at North 
Fairfield, Ohio, but before the time for 
installation arrived the Ohio Independent 
Telephone Association’s convention at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and the southern district 
convention of the United States Indepen- 
dent Telephone Association at Bristol, 
Tenn., were held. The purchaser of this 
switchboard, W. C. Henry, general man- 
ager of the Northern Ohio Telephone Co., 
loaned it to the manufacturer for exhibit 
purposes at these conventions. 

The All-Relay switchboard, a complete 
operating unit, was transported to these 
conventions by a Chevrolet motor truck, 
over more than 1,200 miles of roads of all 
kinds, including the mountainous sections 
Upon arriv- 
ing at its final destination at North Fair- 
field, Ohio, it was installed and cut into 


of Kentucky and Tennessee. 


service without requiring, it is stated, a 
single adjustment, or tinkering of any kind. 
It is understood that not one adjustment 
of any kind has been made on this switch- 
board since its completion in the factory. 





This record is remarkable when the 
countless bumps and jars, together with 
five separate crating and _ uncrating 
operations are considered, as well as the 
many demonstrations and much handling, 
to which it was subjected while on exhibi- 
tion at the conventions. This ride is a 
testimonial to the stamina and reliability 
of All-Relay automatic apparatus. 

The switchboard at this writing has been 
in service several weeks, and not a single 
fault has occurred in its operation. It 
provides automatic 10-party harmonic 
some 90 subscribers, and is 
equipped with all of the modern features, 
such as automatic plugging out and in of 
faulty lines, 100 per cent reverting call 


service to 

















facilities, dialing compensated against line 
leakage and unrestricted dial speed. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
this All-Relay switchboard that was “taken 
for a ride” and also of its home in North 
Fairfield, Ohio. 


Prevention of Pole Decay at the 
Ground Line. 

A novel method of treating poles at the 
ground line to prevent decay is described 
by Jordan Bros. Lumber Co., intended to 
meet the ideas of present-day economy. 
This is nothing more or less than the old- 
fashioned idea of charring the base of the 
pole that is to be placed in the ground; 
but ordinary charring methods are tedious 
and expensive. 

An economical and up-to-date method has 
been discovered by a practical lineman. It 
is to fill the dirt in around the pole to with- 
in about one foot of the ground line, then 
take an oil can and pour about a pint of 
kerosene oil, or gasoline, around the base 
of the pole, seeing that it runs well up to 
about a foot above the ground line all 
around the pole. 

As soon as this is done, apply a match to 
the oil surface, and let it burn until it 
thoroughly chars the surface of the pole on 
all sides. This only takes a few minutes, 
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and if carefully watched, does not in any 
way injure the pole, but chars it to a point 
that will prevent decay at the ground line. 

After the pole is charred all around, the 
fire should be carefully put out and dirt 
filled in around the pole up to the ground 
line, showing at least six inches of charred 
surface above the ground line. 

This, the Jordan Bros. company states, 
is probably the most economical of all 





Conventions and Then Was Installed with 


in North Fairfield, Ohio. 


methods of treating the base of poles, and 
has the distinct advantage of treating the 
pole after being set, so that the charred 
belt will always be at the ground line. 
The Jordan Bros. Lumber Co., Box 1384, 
Norfolk, Va., carries a stock of over 10,- 
000 Virginia white cedar poles in its stor- 
age yard at Corapeake Junction, Va., and 
is prepared to make prompt shipments of 
all lengths from 25 feet to 50 feet. The 
company claims that the Virginia white 
cedar contains a natural oil which makes 
it practically impervious to creosote, and 
gives the poles long life and durability. 


Obituary. 

The many iriends of George W. Ro- 
dormer, secretary and sales manager of the 
Reliable Electric Co., Chicago, sympathize 
greatly with him in the death of his wife, 
Helen M. Rodormer. 

Mrs. Rodormer underwent a severe op- 
eration in February and for a time hopes 
were entertained for her recovery. During 
the past month, however, the improvement 
ceased and Mrs. Rodormer passed away on 


June 6. Funeral services were held from 
her late home in Park Ridge, Ill, on 
June 8. 


In addition to Mr. Rodormer, Mrs. Ro 
dormer is survived by their son, Winston, 
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who has been associated with the Reliable 
Electric Co. for the past several years, and 
two daughters, Virginia and Ruth. An- 
other son, George W., Jr., preceded Mrs. 
Rodormer in death about 14 years ago 
during the influenza epidemic which swept 
the country. He had attended a number of 
state conventions with his father and many 
telephone people will remember him. 





Sheffield, Pa., Gets New Kellogg 
Magneto Switchboard. 

The enterprising town of Sheffield, Pa. 
recently was introduced to an improved 
type of modern magneto service when the 
Home Telephone Co. cut a new switch- 
board into service. 

A rapidly-growing town, Sheffield is 
kept both busy and prosperous by a num- 
ber of industries as well as agricultural 
pursuits. A. M. Gibson, owner of the 
company, says that in keeping with the 
town’s progressive spirit, the Home com- 
pany is constantly striving to better its 
service and keep subscribers pleased. 

The new No. 50 magneto switchboard 
equipment ‘installed at Sheffield was pur- 
chased from Kellogg Switchboard & Sup- 
ply Co., Chicago, Ill. 


New Highway Earth Boring Ma- 
chine for Duty. 

A powerful heavy-duty, earth-boring ma- 
chine was announced recently by the High- 
way Trailer Co. 

This new machine, known as the model 
“HC,” has virtually double the strength, 
durability and capacity of former models. 
It is exceptionally rugged in design and 
las power to operate efficiently with the 
largest truck or tractor motor in the most 
difficult soil conditions—yet is sufficiently 
light in weight and compact in construc- 
tion to be practical on 2, 2%4 and 3 ton 
trucks. 

The digging range varies 


from holes 
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small enough for the lightest pole to 48- 
inch diameter holes, 10 feet deep for steel 
tower footings. 

In addition to greater strength, durabil- 
ity and capacity this new machine is pro- 
vided with such new and desirable features 
as: 

A power-leveling device that permits the 
operator to swing the auger to any desired 
angle by merely touching the control lever. 

Dual boring control that permits the op- 
erator to handle the machine either from 
the ground or the truck platform. 

Full reclining auger rack bar that lies 
flush with the truck platform when not 
in use. 

Direct boring machine drive that elim- 
inates the use of driving chains and drive 
hangers. 

Multiple disk clutch that operates in bath 
of oil. 

Double blade gate type auger that holds 
huge loads of sand, gravel and other loose 
materials. 

Further detailed information can be se- 
cured from the Highway Trailer Co., 
Edgerton, Wis. 


Western Electric Co. to Go on 
414-Day Week. 

The Western Electric Co. announces as 
a further measure in spreading work that, 
commencing on July 1, 1932, the maximum 
working schedule for all employes, includ- 
ing the officers and staff, will be further 
reduced from 5 to 4% days per week, with 
corresponding reduction in remuneration. 

Under this schedule, to the extent that 
the requirements of the business will per- 
mit, every effort will be made to close fac- 
tories and offices at all locations on alter- 
nate Fridays. 


Personal. 
3EN Woopsury, telephone sales manager 
of Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., has been elected chair- 
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man of the Rochester Sales Managers’ 
Club of the Rochester Chamber of Com- 
merce and took office on June 1. 

The Rochester 
meets twice a month. 


Managers’ Club 
Its programs are 


Sales 

















Ben Woodbury, Telephone Sales Manager, 
Stromberg-—Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 
Who Is Chairman of the Rochester Sales 
Managers’ Club of the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Chamber of Commerce. 

unique in that they deal strictly with sales 
talks and related topics by local and na- 
tional authorities. 

Mr. Woodbury has been an active mem- 
ber of the club for the past two years. 


Prices in the Metal Market. 
New York, June 6: Copper—Quiet ; elec- 
trolytic spot and future, 53¢c. Tin— 
Easier; spot and nearby, $20.25; future, 
$20.75. Lead—Dull; spot New York, 3.00c; 
East St. Louis, 2.90. Zinc—Quiet; East St. 
Louis, spot and future, 2.82c. 








Auger of the New Heavy Duty Earth-Boring Machine May 
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Holds Huge Loads of Earth. 


Easily Be Swung to Any Desired Angle—A Double-Blade Gate Type Auger 
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WHAT THE COURTS AND 
COMMISSIONS ARE DOING. 
(Continued from page 26.) 
by the economists which attorneys for the 
company termed irrelevant. He rejected 
the theory that general business conditions 

are none of the commission’s business. 

“Neither the telephone company nor any 
other business, whether regulated or un- 
regulated, is immune from the economic 
conditions which its customers and _ all 
other interests necessarily face,” he said. 
“If this is a ‘changed economic level,’ we 
should have the facts relating thereto 
brought before us. It is only in this way 
that we may have a well-rounded back- 
ground for determining the issues in this 
rate proceeding.” 

The ruling does not mean that the com- 
mission is giving considerable weight to 
the testimony of the economists, but rather 
that such testimony is relevant, Mr. Lilien- 
thal said. 

He called attention to statements that 
Wisconsin corporations, other than utili- 
ties, suffered a net loss in excess of tax- 
able income in 1931 of $40,000,000 and 
asked if the commission could ignore that 
fact. The telephone company, indirectly, 
joins farm to city, Mr. Lilienthal said, and 
asked if the commission, therefore, could 
ignore the fact that farm income is half 
what it was in 1929 and that in Febru- 
ary the price for Wisconsin milk reached 
the lowest level since 1901. 

The company is benefiting by the reduced 
prices of commodities and by the increased 
purchasing power of the dollar, he main- 
tained. He declared that the commission 
does not believe utility regulation is so 
inflexible that it cannot adjust itself to 
the “realities of these trying times.” 

Attorney Frederic Sammonds made the 
argument on behalf of the telephone com- 
pany to strike out the testimony of the 
economists. 

He pointed out that many of the econ- 
omists referred to the poor condition of 
other corporations at the present time as 
proof that the utilities should reduce their 
rates. 

“Would any commission have listened 
to the request of a utility in 1927 or 1928 
that its rates were too low and that they 
should be increased?” Mr. Sammonds 
asked. “And would any commission have 
allowed the utility to bring in the earn- 
ings of other corporations, many of which 
were earning as high as 40 and even 1,000 
per cent at that time, to use as an argu- 
ment for increased rates? We believe 
not.” 

He also called attention to the statement 
of one economist that the welfare of the 
country would be bettered if rates were 
reduced because stockholders, 

ire better able to stand a cut than the con- 
sumers are to pay present rates. He merely 
assumed that stockholders are wealthier. 
Mr. Sammonds pointed out, and showed no 


as a class, 
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proof that it is a fact. Nor did he change 
his opinion when it was suggested that a 
rate reduction would also mean a cut in 
the labor force. 

But another economist said he wouldn't 
advocate a rate reduction if it meant a cut 
in labor and a cut for the stockholders, 
because it would merely mean a transfer 
of buying power. The disagreement of 
these two experts shows they had no 


judicial knowledge, the telephone com- 
pany’s attorney argued. 
He recalled the testimony of J. Roy 


Blough, statistician for the Wisconsin Tax 
Commission, who said in 1928 and 1929 
other corporations averaged only about 14 
per cent return and some went as high as 
40 and 1,000 per cent. 

“In 1931 they sank, according to his 
testimony, to about 8 per cent, which is 
the utility average,” Mr. Sammonds said. 

He argued that the reasonable return 
due a utility relates to its investment and 
not to the intrinsic value to its customers 
or to the economic conditions of its cus- 
tomers. 

“Until the legislature commands the 
commission to consider the economic wel- 
fare of the state and to seek remedies, and 
thus have a hearing of this nature based 
on something else besides the justice of 
rates, the economic prices and conditions 
and even the poverty of the consumers are 
irrelevant and inadmissible,” Mr. Sam- 
monds declared. 
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New Jersey Commission Denies 
Petition for Rate Investigation. 
An investigation of the rates of the New 

Jersey Bell Telephone Co. has been de- 

nied by the New Jersey Board of Public 

Utility Commissioners, which held that the 

evidence presented in support of a petition 

for an inquiry did not warrant such a pro- 
ceeding. 

The petition complained specifically of 
an extra charge of 25 cents a month for 
the use of hand-set telephones, commonly 
known as the French type, and the rates 
for residential service and extensions. A 
general rate investigation was suggested 
during the, hearing. 

“The use of a hand-set telephone is not 
compulsory but optional with the custom- 
er,” it was pointed out by the commission 
in disposing of that point. “The regular 
standard set is available to customers with- 
out extra charge and this type renders 
efficient service.” 

In attacking the hand-set charge, which 
is a continuing assessment, the petition 
cited that in the District of Columbia the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 
exacts such a 25-cent monthly charge only 
until a total of $4.50 has been paid. 


Commenting on the variance, the New 
Jersey commission declared that there was 
nothing to show the operating costs, rev- 
enues and net return of the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co., as to other ser- 
vices and held that the isolated case pre- 
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sented, standing alone, was insufficient as 
a basis of comparison. 

As a part of their case, the petitioners 
offered a condensed statement indicating 
the operating revenue of the New Jersey 
company, after taxes and uncollectible rev- 
enues, to be $11,065,000 for 1931 as against 
$10,503,000 for 1930. 

“We are satisfied that the preliminary 
studies do not justify the bringing of any 
general rate case which can only involve 
great costs on the part of the company and 
the state of New Jersey with no reason- 
able prospect of any benefit accruing to 
the telephone users as a result thereof,” 
said the commission. “It is not the func- 
tion of a regulatory body on its own initi- 
ative to institute a general rate proceeding 
unless prima facie there is some reasonable 
indication that the company’s earnings are 
in excess of that approved by law.” 





Bell Proposes Revised Charges for 
Changes in Sets. 

The Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
has applied to the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission for authority to revise 
its schedule of charges for changes in 
type of telephone sets, substituting for a 
fixed charge for each change a charge of 
$1.00 for the first, 50 cents for the next ten 
and 25 cents for each change in excess 
of 11 stations. 

The schedule also includes elimination 
of the installation charge for changing pri- 
vate branch exchanges from dial to non- 
dial and vice versa when the change in 
type of the private branch exchange sys- 
tem is not involved. The schedule is not 
to apply to. changes in such exchanges 
where such changes result in increasing 
the charges to the subscriber in service. 





Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

May 25: Order issued approving the ac- 
quisition by the Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. of the properties of the 
Gibson County Telephone Co., Trenton, 
Tenn. 

District oF COLUMBIA. 

June 15: Hearing in Washington, D. C., 
on investigation of rates charged by the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. The 
inquiry was instituted with a view to a 
possible reduction in telephone rates in the 
District of Columbia without resort to val- 
uation proceedings. 

The public utilities commission has re- 
quested the company to furnish statistics 
relative to its revenues for each class of 
service during the past year. 

ILLINOIS. 

June 7: Hearing in Springfield on ap- 
plication of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
for authority to lease certain telephone 
facilities in the city of Quincy, to the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

June 7: Hearing in Springfield before 
Commissioner Gilbert on joint application 
of the Champaign County Telephone Co., 
The Farmers Mutual Telephone Co. of 
Ogden (owned and operated by J. M. 
Capel) and the Crittenden Telephone Co. 


TELEPHONY 


(owned and operated by John Carson) 
for authority by the former to purchase and 
acquire the telephone properties located at 
Ogden and Pesotum, and adjacent terri- 
tory; for a certificate of convenience and 
necessity to operate the properties; also 
for authority to issue $50,000 of first 
mortgage bonds. 
MINNESOTA. 


June 6: Application of the residents of 
the township of Allen, Crow Wing County, 
to disconnect the township fire line from 
the Pine River exchange and reconnect it 
to the Emily exchange granted. The Pine 
River Telephone Co. operates the Pine 
River exchange. 

July 13: Hearing in investigation of St. 
Paul rates of Tri-State Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. postponed to this date instead 
of June 1. 

Missourl. 

May 28: Application filed by J. A. 
Bays asking for permission to sell and B. 
F. Crocket to purchase the telephone ex- 
change at Pleasant Hope. 


New York. 
June 13: Hearing on complaint of city 
affairs committee, New York City, that 
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the monthly charge of 25 cents imposed by 
the New York Telephone Co. for hand- 
set or “French” telephones is excessive. 


OuHIOo. 


June 1: Continued hearing on applica- 
tion of the Ohio Associated Telephone Co. 
asking for permission to increase its rates 
25 cents in Dover and New Philadelphia. 

The higher rate has been collected under 
bond since 1929 and the commission’s deci- 
sion will either sustain the increased rate 
or order a refund to subscribers. 


OKLAHOMA. 


July 19: Hearing on complaint of the 
city of Waynoka against the Standard 
Telephone Co. asking for a reduction of 
rates. 

WISCONSIN. 

June 1: Hearings resumed in investi- 
gation of the rates and practices of the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. 

June 6: The Equity Telephone Co. 
placed in effect its second rate reduction 
within nine months, with the authorization 
of the commission. The latest reduction, 
20 per cent, will save approximately $1,200 
annually for company subscribers, it was 
stated. 


Condensed Telephone News 


Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
News Concerning Construction, Rebuilding, Financing, Election 
of Officers, Sales and Purchases of Exchanges or Other Activities 


New Telephone Companies and 
New Incorporations. 


St. Puivip, Invp.—The St. Philip Tele- 
phone Co. has been reorganized with 200 
shares of capital stock at $10.00 per share. 


Construction. 


Prescott, Ariz.—lIt is reported the 
Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. plans to spend about $100,000 on the 
installation of the dial system and the 
erection of a new building here. 


Hesron, Inp.—The Hebron Telephone 
Co. is making a number of needed im- 
provements to its lines, putting in new 
poles and tightening up the wires. 

NorwaLk, Outo—The two-story brick 
building of the Northern Ohio Telephone 
Co. here is now being remodeled. 


Foss, Oxita.—The Standard Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. is improving its service 
in this community by acquiring improved 
building facilities. The company has taken 
a long-time lease on the Redwine building 
at Main and Broadway, effective June |. 
Its former offices were in the Temple 
building. 

Miscellaneous. 


Mason City, Irt.—After 19 years of 
service as manager of the Mason City 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., R. D. Culp 
has resigned as manager and director. 

Princeton, Inp.—Following a complaint 
filed by Ford Garrett and others against 
the Owensville Telephone Co. seeking the 
appointment of a receiver for the company, 
Judge Claude A. Smith, of the Gibson 
County Circuit Court, has appointed John 
T. Embree, of Owensville, receiver. His 
bond was placed at $1,500. 

The suit, which was filed the latter part 
of May, charged that the company is 
heavily indebted, the equipment obsolete 
and that many subscribers owe for past 
service. The complaint asked that the 
property be sold and the proceeds applied 
as the court may direct. 


Norwoov, Mo.—On May 21, Fay Wells, 


a lineman of the Western Telephone Corp., 


was working here when he allowed a loose 
end of the drop wire he was stringing to 
come in contact with 3,300 volts of elec- 
tricity. He was killed instantly. 


A fellow employe in the division office 
at Clarence, Mo., wrote a tribute, entitled, 
“A Call Is Answered,” honoring Mr. Wells 
who met his death in the performance of 
his work. The tribute exemplified the won- 
derful spirit which binds practically every- 
one in the telephone business so closely to- 
gether. 


Mr. Wells was 22 years old when he 
met his death so suddenly and the tribute 
read in part: “Your splendid young man- 
hood will always be an inspiration to your 
countless friends who loved you so deeply.” 

Mr. Morris, Pa.—The Mt. Morris Tele- 
phone Exchange Co. has been purchased by 
the South Pennsylvania Telephone Co., of 
Waynesburg, it has been announced. 

The Mt. Morris company was organized 
and operated for several years by the late 
E. B. Throckmorton. 

JEFFERSON, Wis.—W. C. Roberts, for- 
merly connected with the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. in Janesville, has been appointed 
manager of the exchange here, succeeding 
G. E. Barlow, who has been transferred to 
Watertown. 


Mr. Roberts has been with the company 
since about 1900 when he began work in 
Chicago, III. 

Mayvitte, Wis.—Richard G. Fischer. 
for the last 2% years at the head of the 
Hales Corners exchange, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Mayville exchange 
of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. to succeed 
Kurt Roenitz. 


Mr. Fischer began his career in the tele- 
phone business in 1918 as cable splicer for 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. at 
Fort Worth, Texas. He came to Wiscon- 
sin in 1919, was lineman at Appleton, later 
becoming repairman, installer, commercial 
agent and finally manager. 
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CURRENT MAINTENANCE 
EXPENDITURES. 
(Concluded from page 16.) 
business fashion on the subscribers’ prem- 
ises—and he sold more service. He 
answered questions about his company more 
intelligently, and he answered these ques- 
tions to the satisfaction of all his cus- 
tomers. He put a stop to waste; in fact, 
he became one of the component parts of 

the business. 

Just how much can be accomplished de- 
pends entirely upon you; depends upon how 
much you convey the idea to the employe 
that you are interested—and just how much 
he puts into it depends on just how much 
you put into it. 

Have you ever looked out upon the 
beauties of the landscape when on a golden 
Spring day you beheld the blossoms of the 
trees blooming forth, covering the land- 
scape as far as your vision could see? 

Each one of these blossoms suggest to 
your imagination the mellow fruit of the 
summer season; but to the trained eye of 
the agriculturist, there are many steps 
which take place between the blossom and 
the fruit. Certain things have to be done 
if he is to enjoy the bountifulness of that 
fruit. 

So, too, in the telephone business, if we 
are to maintain the position which we 
would have, the buds of improved appear- 
ance approaching in the individual branches 
of the tree of the organization, must be 
cultivated and certain things done at every 
step of the way. Then we, too, will be 
able, by simply our own efforts without 
an expenditure of money, to arrive at the 
harvest of the fruit of our efforts. 

This harvest will be bountiful in ratio 
of our frugality. In the same ratio it will 
make for less troubles. It will make for 
less accidents to our employes. It will 
make for more telephones installed on the 
appointment basis. It will make for bet- 
ter transmission. It will make for a more 
satisfied subscriber. It will make for low- 
ered costs of maintenance. Last but not 
least, it will make for a satisfied personnel, 
a personnel with a selling attitude of mind, 
a personnel with a positive complex. 

We will come nearer reaching the cos- 
mos which we had set out in the begin- 
ning to attain, and this business will main- 
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CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 
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Appraisals and Reports 
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TELEPHONE ENGINEERING AND 
MANAGEMENT COMPANY 
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tain the high state of perfection to which 
we would have it when all about it would 
seem to be in chaos. 


Telephone Necessary in Salvage 
Operations on Lusitania. 

A specially-designed telephone system 
will be an important aid in the proposed 
attempt to salvage valuables from the 
Lusitania. A giant tube recently perfected 
by Simon Lake, American inventor, is to 
be used to explore this famous ship which 
has lain undisturbed off the southwestern 
coast of Ireland since 1915 when it was 
torpedoed by a German submarine. 

The difficult salvage job was to have been 
undertaken this spring or early summer by 
an expedition headed by Capt. H. H. Railey 
and Mr. Lake. Frank Crilley was the 
chief of the crew of divers assigned to 
explore the wreck which may be almost 300 
feet below the surface of the Atlantic. 

Nothing like the tube has ever been 
used before to penetrate the ocean’s depths. 
Hitherto divers have usually been equipped 
with suits or spherical metal chambers. 

Attached to the side of the salvage 
trawler, where it can be maneuvered from 
the deck, the tube is simply a long, round, 
steel-enclosed stairway or ladder about five 
feet in diameter through which, under 
normal atmospheric pressure, one can enter 
the sea to a depth limited only by the 
length of the tube. 

At the lower end is an operating cham- 
ber which can be shut off from the rest 
of the tube and filled with compressed air 
equal to the pressure of the sea at the 
depth to which the tube is submerged. 
When the pressure is on it forms a “wall” 
preventing the sea from flowing in, so the 
divers in rubber suits with air tubes and 
communication wires can open the lower 
hatches of the chamber and begin their 
work on the wreck. 

There are eight telephones in the tube 
communication system. Divers with ear- 
phone equipment will not only be able to 
keep in close touch with each other while 
in the water but also maintain constant 
contact with those on deck and elsewhere, 
supervising the operations. 

“The importance of communication in 
our enterprise cannot be exaggerated,” de- 
clared Capt. Railey. “We are to operate in 
an exposed area of the ocean. A gale may 
blow up. We may have to run for it when 
the wind veers—raise the tube, perhaps 
with men in it and make for port.” 

In such an emergency, as well as in the 
regular routines of the job, Capt. Railey 
explains that the telephone will be in- 
dispensable. 


Illinois Convention to Be Held in 
Peoria in November. 

The annual convention of the Illinois 
Telephone Association is to be held at the 
Hotel Pere Marquette, Peoria, November 
16 and 17. A. J. Parsons, of Springfield, 
is secretary-treasurer of the association. 
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During recent years 

“I have been privileged 
Nto appraise Telephone 
Exchanges all over the 
United States. The 
list totals 750. Would 
you like to avail your- 
self of my services? 
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Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


221 North La Salle St. CHICAGO 














The New Stewart direct read- 
ing test cabinet operates on 8 
dry cells and costs but $2.00 per 
year to operate. Locates your 
trouble rom the exchange. 
Price $43.00. Sent on trial. 


STEWART BROTHERS 
Ottawa, Illinois 

















CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 


GARRISON BABCOCK 


20 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
Suite 800. Telephone Harrison 7490 














METCALF & RICHARDS, Inc. 
ENGINEERS 
APPRAISALS REPORTS 


FIXED CAPITAL RECORDS 
VALUATION DEPRECIATION 


Liberty Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Consulting Telephone Engineers 


Ww. C. POLK — J. W. WORAT 
Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisals and Supervision 
101 West llth St. Kansas City, Mo. 
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J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 
Specialists in Appraisals. Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies. 

J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. E. E. 
Cyrus G. Hill 
2130 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


Rates 10 cents per word, payable in advance. 


TELEPHONY 





Vol. 102. No. 24. 





] 





Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 


FOR SALE 





POSITION WANTED — By young 
man with several years’ experience as 
trouble-man, lineman, cable-man and 


installer. Good references. Address 
8156, care of TELEPHONY. 





POSITION WANTED — Experienced 
switchboard installer will consider re- 
wiring, re-building equipment or mainte- 


nance work. Address 8157, care of 
TELEPHONY. 
WANTED WORK — Man, fifteen 


years’ owner-manager small exchange, 
needs work. Willing to demonstrate 
efficiency before considering salary. Ad- 
dress Lock Box 446, Minneapolis. 





TREASURER—Man with 14 years’ 
practical experience in financing and op- 
eration of small town public utility prop- 
ertics under centralized management, 
desires permanent connection as treas- 
urer of good sound telephone company. 
Thoroughly capable of taking charge Ac- 
counting, Budget, and Financial Depart- 
nents. Will make investment with right 
company. Address Box No. 8166, care 


of TELEPHONY. 





WANTED — Cable-splicing, switch- 
board and trouble work. Will guaran- 
tee to clear any line, cable, switchboard 
or instrument trouble. Go anywhere. 
L. V. Longenecker, Box 199, Hamilton, IIl. 





RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 


Dean Elec. No. 240 type 5-bar 1600-ohm 

a, Se 0 wesuwenssneeucepews $7.50 
Dean No. 240 type 4-bar 1000 or 1600- 

Ohm BGS. GOMPACte @ x uccccccosecees 6.25 
New W. E. No. 143 Rec. shells and caps @_ .37 
Western Elec. No. 317 inside connec- 

tion 3-bar 1000-ohm Bdg. compacts 

with 3-inch gong ringers @.......... 6.60 
Western Elec. No. 317 inside connection 

compact with Good Indep. 4-bar Gen. 

and 1000 or 1600-ohm ringer, $8.00— 

BPO SP 4 06b bp bebe eebs bead cues duses 8.75 
Western Elec. No. 76 repeating coils— 

“ coils mounted on one strip, per 

PT SP Ae Ra re SEU E CONES Hee thee 5.25 


Western Elec. No. 294 Straight line short 
backboard type Walnut finish CC. B 
Wall sets with W. E. No. 
Trans. & Rec. @ 


20 Coils, 


wo 
~1 
ou 


Am. Elec. No. 45 type combine line drop 
«& jack @ 


Dean Combine line drops and jacks, per 
strip of 5 100-ohm series @........ 6.25 


Monarch Combine line drops and jacks, 
per strip of 5 100-ohm series @..... 6.75 
Kellogg, Dean or Monarch 100-ohm drop 
oils @ 25c, S. C. 350-ohm @....... 45 
Write for Bulletins 
REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 
1940 West 2ist Str., Pilsen Station 
Chicago, Il. 





POSITION WANTED — General 
plantman wants employment. First-class 
cable splicer, toll line and heavy con- 
struction man; also graduate Coyne’s 
Electrical School. Twelve years’ expe- 
rience. Age thirty-three. Go anywhere. 
D. R. Powell, 729 N. 12th St., Waco, Tex. 








HAVE YOU ANY OLD TELE- 
PHONE EQUIPMENT 
TO BUY OR SELL? 


Then try the “Opportunities” page in 
TELEPHONY for it will give you 
quick and pleasing results, as the fol- 
lewing letter from the Manteca Tele- 
phone Co., Manteca, Calif., testifies: 


“Enclosed please find check in pay- 
ment of invoice for classified adver- 
tisement. Had fine results from the 
advertisement as is usual in good old 
TELEPHONY.” 


We receive many similar letters 
every day. 


WHY DON’T YOU GIVE IT A TRIAL? 














NEW COOK 
TERMINALS 


(self-soldering nozzles) 


16 Pr. M-10-1 
16 Pr. M-10-1 with 6-ft. 


at ic Sn a iting Sate oa 4.50 
26 Pr. M-10-1 ..... 5.00 
5, & ae ers 3.50 
8.) * eee 5.00 
DO OE wiataseesanae 2.00 
f° eee 2.25 
8 Eee 3.00 
EE ck ccvaleeccwes 4.00 
SS ©) 1.50 
(e.  | |) eee o.oo 
Oe ED: vvwcnnkseane 6.50 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE & 
SUPPLY CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 











New brown silk cords, standard specifica- 
tions; receiver cords, 36” @ 15c; desk stand 
cords, 3 conductor, 6 ft., @ 45c; operator’s 
breastplate cords, 4 cond., 6 ft., @ 85c; new 
2 cond., 4 ft., white switchboard cords @ 
45c; Monarch 3-bar bridging generators, re- 
built, @ $1.50. 


TELEPHONE REPAIR SHOP 
1760 Lunt Ave., Chicago, III. 

















FOR SALE—Rural exchange and res- 
idence in central Indiana. Metallic, new 
construction two years ago. Gross last 
vear $2700. Price $4000 cash. Address 
8165, care of TELEPHONY. 





FOR SALE—A good telephone prop- 
osition, about 130 stations. Middle West. 


Priced right; part terms. Income 
$3300.00 vear. Address 8162, care of 
TELEPHONY. 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED—tTraveling salesman _ to 
sell wood preserver on a commission 
basis as a sideline. C-A-Wood Preserv- 
er Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
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INCLUDING 
AUTOMATIC 
SWITCHING 


SMITH 
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A VALUABLE BOOK 
FOR TELEPHONE MEN 


Here is a book which has been so ar- 
ranged by its publishers that the busy 
telephone man can absorb an excellent 
and up-to-date collection of helpful in- 
formation in a minimum amount of time. 


“TELEPHONY Including Automatic 
Switching’’ is written by Arthur Bessey 
Smith, E. E., and is fully illustrated. 
Everyone in the _ telephone _ business 
should have an intimate knowledge of 
the theory and operation of automatic 
switching. The construction of every 
switch, relay and contractor in the 
whole range of automatic devices is 
clearly and simply presented. 


Pocket size, bound in Leatherette, 
Gold Stamping, 500 pages, 268 illustra- 
tions and Wiring Diagrams. Price $2.50. 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP. 
608 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Telephone—Wabash 8604 
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